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Friends of Portsmouth Shares Letter 


Dear Frances (President, Friends of 
Portsmouth), 

In the recent issue of the (Friends of 
Portsmouth) newsletter containing a list of 
persons buried in the Community Cemetery, 
I saw aname I shail never forget. 

In 1948, I had come as usual from 
Raleigh to spend most of the summer with 
my grandmother, Cassandra "Sannie" Hill 
Mason, in Atlantic. Her brother, Uncle Ar- 
dell Hill, was kind enough to take me with 
this crew fishing the Sound off Portsmouth 
during the last week of June, 1948. On the 
evening of 28 June, we received a radio mes- 
sage that the body of Will Daly was being 
returned to Portsmouth for burial. We were 
asked to meet the mailboat, carry the casket 
to the cemetery, dig the grave, and bury him. 
My cousin Marvin Hill told me that they 
would expect me to ‘preach the funeral" if 
no minister appeared (apparently because I 
was an "educated city boy" and happened to 
have a Bible with me). Taking him serious- 
ly, I must have stayed up half the night 
trying to find some appropriate Scripture 
and thinking of what to say about a man I 
didn’t know. 

The next day, the "Aleta," decorated 
with black bunting, met us, and we fetched 
the large wooden box containing the coffin 
from the sound, up the shore, and long the 
path to the village. To my enormous relief, a 
Methodist minister from Ocracoke also ap- 
peared. 

The crew dug the grave and placed the 
wooden box down into it. Since water was 
beginning to enter the grave, I suppose the 
box was placed in the grave to keep its sides 
from collapsing. At the appropriate point in 
the service we lowered the casket into the 
box, and the lid was placed on top. Some- 
one gave me the screws, and I affixed the lid 
to the box -- in effect, putting the "last nail in 
the coffin." We soon covered the box with 
sand, and the crew returned to the boat. I 
was a sober, thoughtful seventeen-year-old 
that day and for days after, whenever I 
reflected on the ceremony I had participated 
in. I still wonder if Marvin was serious -- 
would I really have had to commit Will 
Daly to the grave if the preacher had not ar- 
rived from Ocracoke? 

Cordially, 
Myron C. Banks, Raleigh 
Grandson of Derwood W. Mason, born on 


Portsmouth 


Hog Island Memories 


Dear Mailboat: H 

Yesterday my edition of The Mailboat arrived and I have just 
finished reading every word in it. I find it to be an extremely inter- 
esting publication and I mail if off to my friends and they pass it 
along to others who also enjoy it as I do. 

The article, "The Portsmouth Graves at Cedar Island" was of 
particular interest for I have spent considerable time on Hog Is- 
land. My step father, Lytle Smith, was born on Hog Island and his 
father built the camp that we all so thoroughly enjoyed for so 
many years. His father, Mr. John Smith, had constructed the 
camp. In back of the camp, on Back Bay was one of the 
cemeteries referenced in your article. 

In approximately 1954 several hurricanes hit the area and 
after one of the bad ones my step father and mother walked to 
Back Bay to get in their boat and saw that leg bones were sticking 
out of the land. The hurricane had apparently washed away more 
of the Island. My parents covered the remains the best they could 
but the next storm washed it away. Also uncovered was a 
headstone that was laying on the shoreline, maybe ten feet from 
land when I first saw it. 

The name on the headstone was John Smith, the same as my 
step father’s father, and I will never forget the epitaph on it. Unfor- 
tunately I do not remember the dates of birth and death on it and 
this headstone later disappeared. The epitaph was: 

To you old man passing by 

As you are now so once was I 

As I am now you soon will be 

Prepare to die and follow me 

After seeing this headstone my parents informed me that there 
was a cemetery there in the bushes and grapevines and I remem- 
ber they said that people from Portsmouth had buried their dead 
there. Later I went into this thicket and examined the graves. I can- 
not say how many there were but there were quite a few. A number 
of them had no marker for the wood had decayed. Some had 
markers of something like sandstone but they were so badly 
deteriorated that it was impossible to determine any information 
from them. Some could only be determined due to the fact that 
they had sunk in. 

When my step father was a boy on Hog Island he said that he 
could still walk to the other island, it was a marsh but there was 
not water running between the two islands as today. his father told 
me Stories of how they made their sails and slickers in the old 
days and the first time he ever saw a boat with a motor in it. Unfor- 
tunately I have forgotten most of all he told me. But one item of in- 
terest was that the ditch, or canal, that runs up to the pine tree area 
on Hog Island was dug by Indians. Apparently they wanted to 
bring their canoes up close to land. And of course Shell Island is 
supposed to have been started by Indians opening their shellfish 
there. Birds continue to add to it by dropping their shells so that 
they will break open and they can get to the contents. 

My mother, Irene Smith, died on Hog Island on 16 July 1965 
So was probably the last person to die on Hog Island... 


Sincerely, 
Dan M. Chadwick, 
Raymore, Missouri 
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Storms of ’93 


What's Inside 


For months I have been writing this ... in my mind. Still I do not know what to say. 
Finally I have realized there is nothing I can say to help you understand what this 


year has been for me, The Mailboat, all my other projects, and my family. Trust me when Le eee Storms of '93 
I say that it has been a year like no other. Se ea | "The Crissie Wright” 
January seems like a lifetime ago. Yet, when I remember it I feel the struggles and 7 Ogiicoke Gurricane Notes 


fear once again. The Granny that I wrote of in last year’s Christmas Book left Mar- 


by . 
shallberg in the early hours of January 12 never to return to the home she worked so co Aunt Ellen's Hurricane Story 
hard to build. Her next trip to the hospital this time ended with a move to Sea Level Ex- a The Waves Upon Us 
| tended Care Facility. Her decision. "I’m not going to spend another winter going back Qe (yea iace Storie on hacth 
and forth on that Rescue Squad ..." she told us. She meant that. Her decision to leave 5 The She ce Dal 
home was not ours -- it was her’s, and though we protested we all agreed with the under- | 49 +++++++++++7-> Wepre ste stiand had 
standing that "come spring, we’ll go home." She went Home on February 14. Sn Chronology of Hurricanes 
The last weeks of Granny’s stay with us went much too fast. She was happy in her a On dahne Cresk 
new place, seeing folks she had not seen in years, enjoying the new company. As always 0 Hare 
she was accepting of her lot and gracious in her thankfulness for having suchakindand [| SY crcctc ttc ttt tte bnntattegst 
| caring place to go. Looking back we all understand now what she understood then. It A ee Julian Guthrie 
was time. She was ready, she had all her business settled, and it was time be where "You PAE MER GEO, Gaim like Heme 
won't have to worry about me ..." She was still in control, making the decisions, worrying 4 Pee Erg ana 
_ about us, taking care of the family. Even her last day a cold February Sunday, Valentine’s | “* °°°777 °°" paly 
Day, though she was tired and weary, she was still "Granny." We had no idea. I believe PO The Duck Hunt 
she did. OU ee Goose Hunting 
And then it was over. Mama said the only thing she ever did that was easy was die vs Eee ae Ve tee Wider 
And how peaceful it was. We were all there when she "crossed Jordan" as she spoke of it 
and we didn’t even realize it until it was over. "Sweet Peace ..." It was time. a Core Sound Waterfowling 
The day of her funeral was a beautiful sunny winter day, just the kind of day she a RSet secur cam Ey Core Sound Decoys 
would have ordered. We walked to the church again -- with her -- and how it hurt, but a A Real Dawuilace People 
joy to know the suffering was over. Her service was just what she deserved. Words of her ae de eat 
kindnesses and struggles, her giving spirit, her strength and humble way honored her and ee cs sudo soccer a 
helped us know that her presence lives on. Family came from far and wide, nephews she yee ites Pet A Trip to Harkers Island 
ea ‘i oe sin ae with, but who helped fill our void that day. "Life goes on" she Mo Jounal of a Schaal Can 
would have said, and it does. ; 
But what an emptiness she has left ... How I miss her! Sometimes I just need to talk 45 ... Smyrna Whole School Reunion 
with her ... and I try to feel comforted knowing she’s "still with me in my heart" but how I Dhiiic wae The Dream of a Lifetime 
miss her questions, her caring and her love. | See Top el ane ee By the Sea 
That was how the year began. In the midst of all, everyone I know and love was going 59 Pe Dig 
_ through even greater losses -- In the same week that Granny died, Tommy and Valerie Mra Leh aaace ie eth oe ees 
_ lost a son, and Madge her companion of a lifetime. The pain just would not end. OO ey The Confederacy Lives On 
| March came in -- I don’t even remember if it was like a lamb or a ma he before ey RI et a Camp Bishop Hamilton 
| she was over she had mommicked us all. The morning of March 13, Joel and I were : 
scheduled to begin the layout for the Winter Mailboat when the lights went out. A "low- 63 ....... U-Boats Hit Cape Lookout 
pressure" had stalled off the coast and strengthened to the point that we were in the mid- CoO Battle of Cape Lookout 
dle of a storm ... It came without warning and would not end. No one was warned or OG CI ae Ee adamant) Se Have Faith! 
eect Just came, Sut : . , OF eR se ihe Shackleford Banks 
I remember the second night of the storm sitting by lamplight, watching my children Harkers Island 1948 
sleep in the quiet of an electricity-free house, and hearing the wind whistling, trees and ST hy Ron arkers Islan 
branches falling. The thought came to me that in another time and place -- not far from MU eaireraiaaed Lik abits. hha iti Lost Colonists? 
here -- storms came unannounced and people waited unprepared -- in fear and hope -- 73 iDabedtice ty 
while the storm took its toll. They waited in bare houses directly onthe Banks, tide = = J © Banks His 
waters all around, and the same darkness and howling winds. Were they afraid? I am UE SRR ai ahaa Sheed ‘an tory 
sure the mothers were. TO ape ei ee: Las: Whaling Industry 
The next morning, Sunday, found us among fallen trees, stripped roofs, and debris TMT ire bates iy Win a Salt Soray 


everywhere. Yet we were thankful and knew we had been blessed. Steady winds of al- 79 "The Banks” 
most hurricane strength had pounded us for two days. Damage was everywhere and —s_s tet a tel ete eeara aa 
though most was minor, it took weeks for us to get back to normal. The power lines had SO mcABeE Loy: Male ist Partners 
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been damaged far worse than thought, and electricity was 
no longer taken for granted in Carteret County. The "lights" 
came and went as the salt from the storm burned the lines in 
two. The spring foliage of every tree had been burned toa 
shade of orange-brown I had never seen before. Even now, 
months later the trees are still trying to recover. 

Spring came at last with all of us thankful to see the winter 
passed. Joel spent most every waking hour of March and April 
being an "insurance-person," examining roofs and boats for 
damage from the storm. Almost everyone in the county had 
something that needed repairing. So The Mailboat waited. 

In the meantime the Decoy Carvers decided it was time to 
"set up shop" for the Museum. Operating from Wayne’s office, 
Carl’s garage and my kitchen could no longer meet the need for 
our organizations to have a place to work and meet the public. 
We found the perfect solution right under our noses. Located 
next door to the school, "The Clinic" had been empty for almost 
five years. As we investigated the possibility of renting or leas- 
ing we found the Rescue Squad willing to work with us. We 
signed our lease in early April and began our renovations. 

We celebrated our Grand Opening on Memorial Day with 
Congressman Martin Lancaster and folks from all across the 
state who wanted to share this historic moment. Part of the 
celebration was bringing the Menhaden Chanteymen to 
Harkers Island. What a treat that was! Many of the Island 
people had never heard them sing since they had become 
"famous" but the minute they pulled together their rich har- 
monies the memories of the shad boats in the sound off Harkers 
Island came flowing back. It was indeed a successful day in 
many ways. 

The weekend after the Grand Opening the Museum co- 
sponsored the Coastal Wildlife Expo in Morehead City. It 
quickly became a giant undertaking and even in its first year 
was quite wonderful display of local and regional talents. 

While all this was going on with me, Joel and Susan were 
going through trials and troubles of their own. Susan’s father 
learned in early June that his fight with cancer could not be 
tamed, and so she moved to Greenville to help with both her 
father and her mother. It was a painful two months, to watch 
her father suffer and to be separated from her family here. Joel 
was left with six children on summer vacation with the oldest 
daughter at Governor’s School. It was a trying time for him. In 
early August Susan’s father gave up the fight and she came 
home to a summer gone, kids to ready for school and a broken 
heart. It seemed the "storms" would not let up for any of us ... 

In August a hurricane headed our way. Emily was her 
name. She appeared to have us on her mind so we readied our- 
selves. Vivid memories of Hugo and Andrew loomed in 
everyone’s mind, especially the children. The media, from all 
the major networks -- ABC, CBS, NBC, CNN, The Weather 
Channel -- were all here. We waited, wondering if she would 
strengthen when she hit the Gulf Stream, wondering if we 
should have left, wondering ... But she chose our neighbors to 
the North instead. And they took a beating ... Even though the 
networks considered the damage " slight and isolated" the 
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people of Hatteras Island suffered. Homes were destroyed, the 
school severely damaged, and almost every car and building 
flooded. Our hearts reached for them. 

By the end of August Joel’s family was getting back to nor- 
mal, the school year had begun, and NOW maybe, hopefully, a 
Mailboat could be pulled together. Then the Seafood Festival 
board asked me to help reorganize the educational area of the 
Festival. I did not need another job, but believing in the need 
for education to be a strong part of this festival and knowing of 
the potential, I jumped in. With the help of many organizations 
including the North Carolina Coastal Federation and Save Our 
Sounds we made great strides toward providing a real learning 
experience for those attending the festival. It was time well 
spent. : 

The Seafood Festival’s "Coastal Yesterday’ finally got the 
"pretty weekend" it so much deserved. Over and over again we 
were told it was the "best part of the Seafood Festival" which for 
us was certainly so. It has become one of the most important 
weekends of the year for all of us and almost a tradition -- like a 
homecoming. All the people involved look forward every year 
to "getting together" again on the prettiest spot in Morehead 
there on Bogue Sound. Many of you came looking for The Mail- 
boat and I promised you it was coming. 

By now I had begun to realize that in order to keep "at least 
sight of it all" I needed help. I called Nancy. I told her of the 
BOX of mail that was waiting for Mailboat people. I explained 
that the computer list of subscribers was way out-of-date and 
that folks everywhere were anxious, tired of waiting, and even 
irate in some cases. Knowing all that, she agreed to help. 
Without her willingness to take this on we would all still be wait- 
ing. She has "jumped in this fire" and worked like only a true 
Down Easter knows how to do. I have turned the mailings over 
to her. She has proven her dedication to The Mailboat over and 
over during the past two months as she has worked to get it all 
into a system we can manage. It has taken far more than time to 
work on it. She deserves all our thanks. 

Still October marched on. On the 16th the Museum held its 
first Annual Meeting in conjunction with the fall meeting of the 
North Carolina Decoy Collectors. We shared our pride in what 
had been accomplished in our first year. Ten days later we 
hosted a reception and conference with the Regional Director 
of the National Park Service. This meeting would be our most 
important, hopefully finalizing our efforts to use Park Service 
property to build the museum. This meeting was important and 
we knew it. The pressure for this meeting to go well mounted 
while The Mailboat waited on, or stayed tied at the stake. 

By this time it was November and the Decoy Festival was 
approaching fast. Yet I was determined to put together this 
Mailboat. I began to gather together again all that had come to 
me for publication and stepped-out on faith that we could put it 
together by early December. I wanted so much to have this 
ready by the Festival, and as I write this I am not sure it will be. 
If it is we can rejoice, if not, whenever it gets to you know that 
its delay has not been intentional. 


Continued on page 6. 
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They Watched "The Crissie Wright" Go Down 


Reprinted from State magazine, November I, 1968 edition. 


Monday, January the 11th, 1886 arrived on the Outer Banks 
and the weather was warm and wonderful -- close to 70 degrees. 
Everyone on Shackleford Banks was anxious for some activity. 
Sundays were nice to have for rest, but to sit all day and listen to 
a "hell-fire and damnation" preacher was more tiring to active 
bodies than hard labor, so this Monday morning everybody was 
busy. 

Young girls could be heard out in the woods, cutting and 
hauling up wood for the cookstoves and fire places. Back Sound 
and Core Sound were dotted with boats as the younger men and 
boys searched for scallops, clams and oysters. The older men 
were along the shoreline, mending nets and net spreads, caulk- 
ing and painting boats; some could be seen whittling on handles 
for harpoons and sharpening whaling irons, getting everything 
ready so that when the whales arrived in February and early 
March, all necessary equipment would be in top shape. Some of 
the men were barefooted, and those mending nets were using 
toes to keep the net tight, as fingers worked automatically, with 
net needles patching holes. One old fellow noticed that the gan- 
nets were in from off-shore, and remarked, "There is apt to be a 
blow before long." 

At the Rice Path 

Further south over on Bogue Banks, at The Rice Path 

(present day Emerald Isle) in the household of big Abner P. 


Guthrie, all was confusion and excitement. Big Abner was taking 
the family to Wades Shore and Moores Landing, over on Shack- 


leford Banks, for a week to visit grandparents and other relatives. 


Small Tom was ten years old and his excitement showed in 
his fast little feet as he ran from house to shore with necessary 
supplies. It was fifteen miles to Beaufort Inlet, then about five 
miles up Shackleford Banks to Wades Shore and Moores Land- 
ing, and small Tom could just "barely" remember such a trip. He 
vaguely recalled moving from that distant place, but then he was 
so young and had slept most of the way. 

Father Abner and mother Hancie Jane had moved several 
years before from Shackleford to the new community called The 
Rice Path, on Bogue Banks. Now, over at Wades Shore, 
Grandma Lottie was "ailing and feeling poorly" so Papa Abner 
thought it best to spend several days on Shackleford visiting, also 
Hancie Jane had a "hankering" to visit at Moores Landing and 
see all of her kinfolks, particularly mother and father, Mary and 
Tyre Moore. 

Trip to Shackleford 


Hancie Jane had her hands full trying to get everything 
ready, but finally all were loaded aboard the sailing sharpie 
named The Rattlesnake but it was worth it. Life was good these 
days; he had seven fine children, a wonderful wife, his own home 
and now his own sailing sharpie. The decision to move to The 
Rice Path had been hard, but he knew it had been the right thing 


Sallie G. Moore 


to do. The Big Blows in the fall were getting much worse on 
Shackleford and most of the younger families were moving. Big 
Abner was happy and satisfied. 

Up on the bow of the boat, small Tom was amazed. The 
world seemed to very big, and as they came abreast of the little 
village of Morehead City, small Tom could hardly believe his 
eyes. So many houses all together he had never seen before, and 
off in the distance was the big city of Beaufort. Papa Abner had 
told the kids that they had many relatives in Morehead City and 
Beaufort, and small Tom yearned to visit there; to see all of the 
strange sights he reckoned were there to see. 


Big Abner’s Tales 


As The Rattlesnake tacked in towards the eastern tip of 
Bogue Banks, just before crossing Beaufort Inlet, all of the kids 
gathered around Papa Abner as he pointed out old Fort Macon, 
and proceeded to relate how the Federals had invaded Carteret 
County during the War Between the States. Big Abner was a 
good storyteller. He gave a vivid account of the Yankees cross- 
ing Bogue Sound approximately eight miles back, then marching 
up the beach to capture the fort. He described the booming of 
the guns and told how the people on the banks stood on the 
shore and watched, not knowing just what to expect. Finally, with 
a far-away look in his eyes, he told them about being one of the 
Assistant Lighthouse Keepers at Cape Lookout when the Con- 
federates came to blow up the lighthouse. 

Young John Allen’s pride in his father showed as he stated 
that when he was grown, he too would live at Cape Lookout and 
join the Service. The years were to prove him correct; although 
he was not in the Lighthouse Service, he did spend his time in 
the more daring and colorful Lifesaving Service at Cape 
Lookout. 


_ A Happy Reunion 


By mid-afternoon, Big Abner pointed the bow of The Rattle- 
snake in towards land on Shackleford, and when she grounded 
small Tom was the first on shore, right into the arms of 
grandfather Samuel. Grandma Lottie was at the house. 

Moores Landing and Wades Shore were located on the 
sound side of the Banks, within yelling distance of each other, so 
grandfather and grandmother, Tyre and Mary Moore, were com- 
ing along the shoreline. It was a happy reunion, with a lot of 
laughing, hugging and crying. Even young Charlie Gibson was a 
small Negro boy who had run away from a cruel stepfather in 
Baltimore, coming to North Carolina aboard a two masted 
schooner with a Mr. Bloodgood, and since Mr. Bloodgood could 
not keep him, he gave him to kind and gentle Tyre Moore. Char- 
lie grew up in the Moore household, acquiring all of the gentle- 
ness and kindness of his foster parents. Years later, Charlie was 
known to get drunk at times, and when he did, he was meek as a 


lamb and if anyone would lend him an ear, he would tell you 
Continued on page 16. 
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I am sure many of you who have been so faithful in your 
support of The Mailboat do not understand why it has to be this 
way. I cannot answer that myself. I have tried to reduce my com- 
mitments to other efforts, but the Decoy Carvers stand at the 
brink of a very important project. They have worked with me, al- 
lowed me to grow, and even agreed to a small compensation for 
my efforts. So far it has taken most of what I have earned with 
them to catch up on The Mailboat’s needs. While I have been 
struggling with all the other projects, the effort to gain new sub- 
scribers and to bring in money had stopped. Now I am almost at 
the point of starting over. Still I cannot give it up ... 

The Museum Board has encouraged me to keep The Mail- 
boat going and to use the offices for its headquarters as well. I 
could not ask for a better working relationship. Their commit- 
ment to preserving Down East and holding on to what ALL OF 
US know and love as home is not isolated to decoy carving. 
They believe in all our efforts, whether it is The Mailboat, the 
Friends of Portsmouth, whatever .... They will work with us. 

Their success holds great potential for The Mailboat. I 
hope all of you understand why my commitment to them has 
been so important. My work with them is an investment for all 
preservation efforts for Down East and Carteret County, Thank 
you for waiting. 

My greatest apology is in not letting all of you know what 
has been going-on until now. Many, many times I have begun a 
card to all of you to tell you to "Hold on, it’s coming!" Each time 
I would decide it would be best to spend the time and money it 
would take to write in putting together The Mailboat and so the 
letter to you never happened. I was wrong not to tell you what 
was happening, and I apologize for that. I kept hoping I would 
get it done. The Mailboat has been "hanging over me" through 
all this. It was never forgotten or overlooked, just out of reach. 

A special thanks to all of you who called in concern and 
with encouragement to "not give it up" regardless of how long it 
would take to get it done. To those who called or wrote, dis- 
gusted and tired of waiting, I am sorry. Many asked for their 
money back, which I felt they had every right to do, but I do 
hope they will come back. The subscribers are what makes this 
publication possible. I need them now MORE than ever. 

To those of you who have offered Partnerships even after 
all this time, I cannot thank enough. This publication will cost a 
great deal to print. I am leaping out again on faith, hoping all 
those subscriptions needing renewal will come back in, now 
they see us in operation again. With Nancy’s help we will hope- 
fully have a system to manage all this more efficiently. To all the 
Partners ... thank you for your dedication and support for this 
effort. Without you I would have given up long ago. 

To everyone who has been a part of bringing this all 
together again ... Nancy, Margaret, Madge, Etta, Phyllis, Con- 
nie, Joan Greene at the News-Times, Eric, all those who have 
contributed articles and stories, and many others ... THANK 
YOU. To Mama who bore many of the questions and anger as 
to WHERE THE MAILBOAT WAS, I am sorry. I hope all of 
you feel it has been worth the wait and worthy of everyone’s 
commitment to recording these stories. Maybe the struggle is 
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what has made us love and appreciate it so. I love The Mailboat 
and all that it stands for. I long for the day when I can give it the 
time and energy it deserves, but I am doing all I can do. Will 
you help me keep it going? Its OUR Mailboat ... Together we 
can. 

As November ends and 1993 comes to a close, I am glad to 
see it gone. I cannot remember a year with more hurt and los- 
ses. Everyone I know has felt their own "storm" in ’93. The Lord 
says there is a season for all things and we all know that is true. 
I am looking forward to a new year with renewed plans for The 
Mailboat and hope you will come with me and the many others 
who I know will continue to support and work toward keeping 
this publication alive. 

Thank you --- all of you --- for all you have done to create 
this project and to keep it moving forward financially so that it 
can serve its purpose of recording the stories we all know is 
more important as years go by. Please help encourage others to 
give us another chance. Our struggles come to make us strong, 
and I have to believe that it will be that way for The Mailboat. 

I hope this collection (and I do mean collection!) of 
material rekindles your excitement for what we are trying to do. 
I invite all of you to search your heart and memory bank for | 
your own stories that need recording and sharing. So many of 
you have told me you have something to send. Do it. We will 
begin work on the next Mailboat after Christmas. 

Speaking of Christmas, we are already working on the 
Christmas book. It will come after the Decoy Festival but don’t 
give up. If you have something to include please send it on 
ASAP. There will not be much time to get it out before the 
Holidays. 

For now I hope you will take your time in reading this 
"BOOK!" It is a year’s worth of stories ... so make it last. We 
have decided to adjust our arrangement for publishing to a com- 
bined fall-winter and spring-summer schedule. This will allow 
us to record and distribute the same amount of material with 
less handling and hopefully on a more regular basis. The : 
Christmas edition will continue to be a part of the annual sub- | 
scription. Our rates remain the same even though our costs : 
have gone up. I am depending on new subscriptions and a bet- 
ter system of billing to keep us "afloat." Thank you for making 
this work. \ a 

I hope all of you will be there for the Decoy Festival. With 1 
some luck and a lot of midnight oil this will be ready by then. If 
not, I hope you understand. If it doesn’t make it, it will not be 
because we didn’t try. 

Thank you again for holding on through all the "storms of 
93." Your love and prayers, your patience and concern, your un- 
derstanding and support, have been what has kept my lamp | 
burning throughout this long trying year. YOU are whyI cannot _ 
give up! | 
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Ocracoke Hurricane Notes 
From The Story of Ocracoke Island 


Compiled by Calvin J. O’Neal, Alice K. Rondthaler, Anita Fletcher 
(1899 account, as reported in The Washington Gazette: Wash- 
ington, N.C.) 


August 21, 1899 


The whole island of Ocracoke is a complete wreck as a 
result of the fierce storm which swept the entire coast of North 
Carolina, leaving ruin and disaster in its path. The wind reached 
a velocity of 70 miles an hour, and the sea broke over Ocracoke 
in waves that were 20 and 30 feet high. Thirty-three homes were 
damaged to some extent ... A number of boats were sunk or were 
dashed to pieces against the shore ... There is much suffering on 
Ocracoke, due to lack of food and water. A number of families 
have lost all their possessions. 


From a guest at the Old Ocracoke Hotel: 

The storm started on Tuesday, August 15, with strong winds 
from the east and the following night (Wednesday) the tide 
rolled in and when it was supposed to recede, it did not go out. 
The tide kept rolling in higher and higher until it reached four to 
five feet over most of the island. 


Incident recorded by Isaac "Big Ike" O’Neal: 

The tide was rising fast and my father, fearful that our house 
would wash from its foundation, said "Son, take this axe and scut- 
tle the floor.: I began chopping away and finally knocked a hole 
in the floor. The water gushed in like a fountain and went all the 
way to the ceiling and on top of this gush of water was a mallard 
duck that had been trapped under the house by the rising tide. 

There were other reports that the winds reached 120 miles 
per hour. 


(The following storm accounts were reprinted exactly as 
they were found written on the wall in an abandoned house at 
Ocracoke.) 


August 22 - 23, 1933 


6 p.m. August 21. Storm warning. Northeast winds all night. 
Barometer falling. 

August 22 - Mailboat started to Atlantic, but returned. Inlet 
too rough. Strong Northeast winds until 11: a.m. Walked to 
beach during lull in storm to view washed-up "Victoria," wrecked 
1925. Water knee-deep between village and beach. Storm warn- 
ing in afternoon. Barometer falling. Tide very high. 

5 p.m.Water coming into yard. 

10 p.m.Water to second step. 

12 p.m.Water to sills. Barometer 29.51 

August 23 

3 a.m.Winds shifted Northwest. 

4 a.m.Winds shifted to West. Barometer 29.06 

8 a.m.Winds shifted to Southwest. Water dropping. 

Barometer rising. Major damage: Front of Anderson cot- 
tage blown out. Lum Gaskill’s fish house washed out to sea. Gary 


Bragg’s dock gone. Pamlico Inn dock badly damaged. Dance 
Hall at end of dock swept away. In lake "Marie" badly damaged 
and sunk; "Eleanor M." slightly damaged. Bad mess at govern- 
ment dock. Most small boats in lake sunk or smashed up. Debris 
all over island. 


September 15 - 17, 1933 


Worst storm in memory of oldest living inhabitant. Winds es- 
timated at Hatteras at 122 m.p.h. Barometer fell to 28.28 - 
Lowest known locally. 

Saturday a.m. - September 16- Tide flooded island. Many 
people took refuge in light house. Water stood 7 inches above 
floor in this cottage. Porch torn off by wind and tide and 
demolished. Roof over cistern blown off. Fence swept away. Surf 
against house reached the eaves. Worst damage ever to trees. No 
lives lost on Ocracoke. 


September 14, 1944 


Storm warning - September 13, 1944 

Day calm and hot. In evening, 14 fishboats came into lake 
for shelter. 

September 14 

5 a.m.Winds rising: Northeast 

7 a.m.Winds reached 75 knots. Anemometer on water tower 
at Naval Base carried away. Later wind estimated at 100 knots. 
Barometer 28.40 

7:30 a.m. Winds shift to Northwest. 14 foot tides. Island com- 
pletely under water. Most fishing boats blown far ashore, causing 
considerable damage to boats and docks. Mailboat tossed 
ashore close to coffee shop (Island Inn). Six houses completely 
demolished. 

Pamlico Inn damaged beyond repair. 

Extensive damage done to Gary Bragg’s home. 

3 feet of water pounding through this cottage. Porch blown 
off and front windows shattered, and front door blown in. Practi- 
cally all furniture upturned and much of it washed into kitchen. 
Kitchen window smashed. Front room floor torn up. 

9:25 a.m. Wind velocity dropped. 

Completely calm by 12:30 p.m. 

Far worst storm ever to strike island. 

No lives lost. 
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Aunt Ellen’s Hurricane Story 
Rodney Kemp 


My friend, Jimmy Guthrie, ran a restaurant called the "Dinner Bell" on the 
Morehead-Beaufort Causeway in the mid-1970s. Ellen Dixon of South River, his aunt, 
worked there with him. One summer day Carteret County was threatened by the pos- 
sibility of a hurricane heading towards our shore. Jimmy said to Aunt Ellen "I hope it 
hits ’cause I love hurricanes." 

Aunt Ellen with a hurt and anguished look on her face, said "once I tell you my 
story of the ’storm of ’33, youll never say THAT again." Her story is one that is told to 
this day around Carteret County during storm season. 

Communications being what they were in those days, they were not aware of the im- 
pening storm. 

The storm and its devastating flood waters hit in the night and forced the family to 
the rooftop of the two-story house they were staying in. Aunt Ellen with Baby Elva in 
her arms suddenly slipped from the roof into the surging water. Uncle "Leigh" in- 
structed Hazel to grip the chimney tightly and, with little James around his neck, 
plunged into the water to save Ellen and the baby. 

Upon his return to the rooftop he still had James around his neck and Ellen in his 
tow; however, tiny nine-month old Elva Marie had slipped from her arms. In the dark- 
ness they also noticed that Hazel had disappeared never to be seen alive again. 

After several days, when the storm and flood waters had subsided, they found the 
bodies of the girls lying side by side in some marsh grass as if their Maker had brought 
them home together. 


ary 
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The Waves Upon Us 


Cedar Island, like other parts of the county, was devastated 
by the Hurricane of ’33. But unlike most other areas, Cedar Is- 
land was subjected to the additional destruction wreaked by a 
reported 12-foot storm surge. It is old-timers’ recollections of 
this wave upon the land which vividly bring to life a powerfully 
dramatic crisis such as today’s generation scarcely can imagine-- 
yet inevitably must face. 

September 15, 1933 dawned as a pleasant and cloudless 
Friday morning that was indistinguishable from countless other 
brilliant, late summer days. Before the sun was up Cedar Island’s 
little fishing fleet of assorted craft was heading out in Pamlico 
and Core Sounds, and as the morning progressed the boatmen 
plied their trade and worked their nets. 

Light southerly breezes gave no hint that they could do more 
than gently ripple the waters’ surface. Understandably, the men 
were unaware that their island lay directly in the path of a 
monster hurricane which was barreling up the coast. Still, many 
would later recall how that September day had been ominously 
humid, sluggish and heavy. 

At the old schoolhouse children sweltered over their lessons 
in the building’s single, large room. Meanwhile, at home women 
folk attended to day-long housework; some took advantage of 
the fine, sunny day to air out bedclothes needed for the coming 
winter. By mid afternoon, however, the weather began to 
deteriorate as the storm’s advance bands of clouds rushed onto 
shore and raced by overhead. Increasingly, the rising winds back- 
ed to the northeast and became so threatening that the various 
fishing boats made a hasty retreat into port. 

As evening approached, folks noted an unusual atmospheric 
light; this and honed weather instincts awoke growing concern in 
the more experienced islanders. Soon, young and old were busy 
chasing the freely roaming livestock into pens, but little could be 
done to rout out hogs from the woods or round up cattle in the 
marsh. 

Goats and chickens and geese were caged, and some were 
even brought inside the house--accompanied in one case by a 
mess of hogs. Net houses and other outbuildings were hurriedly 
closed up, while elsewhere around people’s yards miscellaneous 
items were haphazardly stowed away. Mostly though, the is- 
landers could only nervously await the coming night in hope that 
the storm would abate prior to the approaching high tide. 

A motley assortment of boats had assembled up the bay and 
each had been carefully secured. Among those all-important 
craft was a fine old sailing sharpie, the SUDIE D, still in use by 
Captain Sar Daniels; another of his sharpies, the FRANCES 
JANE, was tied up over at relatively protected North Bay. All 
the men’s smaller skiffs were left close to shore where they 
would be easily accessible for tomorrow’s fishing. 

Unlike hurricane preparations of today, no windows were 
boarded up, no supplies laid in, no evacuation routes planned. 
Even had such precautions occurred to anyone, no one could 
have foreseen the powerfully destructive force that was bearing 
down upon them. Neither the premature dusk, nor the rising 
wind’s howl, nor the torrential downpour prepared the islanders 


Dan Laughton Willis 


for what was coming. Still, as winds turned to the northeast and 
topped gale force, there was rising alarm in every darkening 
household. 

Back in those days Cedar Island still had no electricity and 
no telephones; thus, on the black night of the storm only oil 
lamps dimly lighted the dark and isolated homes. Blustery drafts 
caused the smelly lamps to throw flickering shadows about the 
rooms. This display added an eerie visual element to the mount- 
ing wild racket so audible outside. 

Nightfall brought the recognition that a wave of destruction 
had struck. Outside in the deafening darkness, unseen but ever 
more powerful gusts roared and ravaged; inside, shaken families 
found sleep impossible. Around about midnight the slow-moving 
storm generated sustained northerly tending winds later 
reported to have been in excess of 120 mph. 

The frightful noise was nerve wracking, a condition made 
worse by the endless night’s long minutes that slowly inched 
towards interminable hours. One o’clock. . .two o’clock. .. 
three!) 

Suddenly, the eye of the hurricane arrived. A towering wall 
of cloud passed over the island, and a strangely quiet yet 
ominous calm abruptly overtook the night. But the terror had 
only just begun. 


Suddenly, the eye of the hurricane arrived. 
A towering wall of cloud passed over the 
island, and a strangely quiet yet ominous calm 
abruptly overtook the night. But the terror had 
only just begun. 


It is said that the initial nor’easterly gales had pushed much 
of Pamlico Sound up into the Neuse River; indeed, there was 
flooding around New Bern, and of course there was immense 
havoc at South River. These areas were racked by eastwardly 
tending winds, but once the eye of the counter-clockwise storm 
had moved on, fierce gales immediately began to howl from a 
westwardly direction. 

Now those pent-up waters along the Neuse were released in 
a mighty surge. The renewed hurricane lent this massive crest 
deadly impetus, and the unstoppable wave rushed back into Pam- 
lico Sound, swamping everything in its path. A wall of water ap- 
proached, then slammed into Cedar Island. 

Up the bay at Goodwin Hills, Claude and Myrtie Day and 
their infant son Gilbert were weathering the storm at home with 
Myrtie’s mother, Nancy Goodwin. Not long after the eye arrived, 
Myrtie suddenly became aware of a soft but dreadful sound that 
seemed to be coming from somewhere inside the house. 

Carrying a lamp before her, Myrtie went from room to 
room, and when she came into the kitchen she was terrified to 
see that water was gushing up between the floor boards and 
flooding across the room. She immediately went for Claude, but 
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when the couple reached the kitchen they were amazed to find 
various items sloshing around in water already ankle deep. 

Inexorably, the water rose inside the house until it reached 
several feet deep. The Day family fled upstairs, but there 
seemed to be no haven safe from the terror. With a deafening 
crash the roaring winds wrenched the kitchen roof from its 
walls and hurled the pieces into the writhing trees out back. 
Savage blasts then smashed out windows and ripped away 
doors; in the flooded rooms downstairs bobbing furniture began 
to drift away into the night. 

The storm surge rose like a rapidly mounting wave and low- 
lying areas everywhere on the island were inundated. Ancient 
cedars and oaks were toppled by the tempest’s combined forces 
of wind and water while other trees either were snapped in two 
or stripped of their limbs and branches. Roofs, porches, 
kitchens and entire houses were torn apart, the wreckage was 
sent flying. Many homes floated from the foundations in the 
angry tide and some drifted away across submerged yards. 

But at last, the frightful night drew to an end, the terrible 
gusts started to diminish, and the awful flood finally began to 
subside. 

At first light Claude Day went out in the still swirling tide to 
seek some means of moving his family onto higher ground. 
Luckily, he discovered that next door neighbor Dallas Goodwin 
had left a small skiff tied at the back of his house. The boat was 
completely sunken, but Claude determinedly managed to get it 
bailed out; he then poled his family to safety through the in- 
credible destruction of an island transformed. 

Down the bay at Robinson’s Point, breaking swells had 
crashed with surprising ferocity onto the high bank. Aided by a 
growing tangle and jumble of pounding tree trunks, the power- 
ful surf had cut ever deeper into the land until all along the 
shore many trees were undermined. Some trees, instead of col- 
lapsing into the roiling waves at their feet, were swept backward 
by the whipping blasts and toppled into the woods behind. 

The venerable, old Robinson Cemetery was threatened 
early on by the storm’s increasingly voracious appetite and mer- 
cilessly destructive onslaught. One by one, old graves were un- 
dercut, their mouldy contents scoured, then added to the wild, 
mounting tangle of flotsam. Eyewitnesses were aghast (and 
children pop-eyed) to see a hapless skull toss about in the seeth- 
ing wreckage. Patches of amber-colored, shriveled skin still 
clung to the tumbling head’s similarly hued, glossy bone. Even 
sadder, the unidentified poor soul proved to be no mariner 
returned at long last to the sea: a tortoise-shell comb precarious- 
ly held a once proud wisp of long and lanky, faded hair. 

Of course, other parts of Cedar Island suffered badly too. 
Besides those areas already mentioned, flooded lands included 
the entire stretch from the Community Cemetery down to Tar 
Kittle Ridge. The Lewis’ Creek area was completely inundated, 
while over at Sand Hill Creek the overflow rushed into Gum 
Swamp. Hog Island was totally submerged, but fortunately no 
one still lived there. The storm surge completely flooded 
Rumley’s Hammock where Captain John Day’s summer place 
was demolished. 
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At the Thoroughfare, the ferry that served in lieu of a 
bridge was washed up into the marsh, great rafts of which 
clogged the passage. Wind driven waves totally obscured the en- 
tire expanse of Cedar Island Marsh, and for a time the island 
truly became an isolated, distant and unreachable landmass. 
Later, after the waters subsided, the flattened marsh was lit- 
tered with wreckage from the storm. Long, high drifts of the 
mess thwarted any hope of assistance crossing the unpaved 
marsh road. 


Long, high drifts of the mess thwarted any 
hope of assistance crossing the unpaved marsh 
road. 


Help could arrive only by boat. After some days, Red Cross 
personnel finally reached the island and administered shots as a 
precaution against disease. The Red Cross also supplied food, 
water, clothing and other necessities; lumber was made avail- 
able for repairs and rebuilding. It all laboriously came by boat 
from Atlantic. 

No account of Cedar Island’s devastation is more immedi- 
ate and unique than the first-hand report left us by Adelaide 
Daniels Day. Soon after the hurricane, she and husband John 
Day arrived to survey the wrecked island of their birth and to as- 
sess the damage to Rumley’s Hammock. Adelaide immediately 
set about to document the storm’s effect on each home; her ter- 
sely simple yet invaluably descriptive passages evoke a sense of 
enormous calamity. 

The following excerpts from Adelaide’s account are cour- 
tesy of Sonny Williamson; the order of the list runs from west to 
east and demonstrates the greater damage up the bay: 


Dennis Goodwin home total wreck, most 
everything gone. Wife and 11 children 
all live [upstairs] in brother Cicero’s 
house [a total of 18 individuals in all]. 


Robert Goodwin home washed off block; 
[house] in road. [People walking down the 
road had to cross Goodwin’s porch.] 


Sam Styron’s home washed off blocks 
and damaged. Wife [and] 3-week-old 
baby stayed in boat tied to house top 
from 6 o’clock until 8 next day covered 
with feather bed. [One child even had 
scarlet fever.] 


Rebecca Daniels’ home in bad shape. Shed 
washed away ... Baby borned day storm 
came on. 10 in family; lives upstairs 

in two rooms. 
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Rev. W.W. Styron home not damaged; all 


people gather there... Adelaide’s report indicates that many folks’ only remaining 
living space was upstairs. Downstairs, the deluge had exceeded 
[Community] Cemetery--several slabs broken off five feet in depth, and as the surge began to swiftly plummet 
and one boat [washed] to the fence... various belongings--and some chickens and hogs--were swept 
out into the bay. Amazingly, the record hurricane caused no 
P.B. [Primitive Baptist] Church damaged very human deaths on Cedar Island. 
badly but can be repaired. As the Day list attests, damage had been worst up the bay 
and mostly had occurred during the latter half of the storm. 
School--moved off block and damaged badly. Shifting winds had caused those pent up Pamlico Sound waters 
Everything ruined. to crowd into North Bay where they rushed inland flooding 
much of western Cedar Island. This surge swept many of the 
Clifford Lupton’s not damaged... presumedly protected boats from North Bay and stranded them 
up in the marsh or deep in the woods. 
John W. Goodwin’s damaged some .. . Clearly, the few precautions taken by the islanders were 
futile. In a similarly bad time today, however, our efforts could 
Redding Daniels’ not damaged... hardly prove any more effective. Furthermore, the quantum in- 
crease in local population since 1933 must lead to infinitely 
James Downing, colored, home very badly more hardship in the wake of a severe hurricane. As Andrew 
damaged; kitchen all gone... abundantly demonstrated in south Florida, recovery efforts be- 
come overwhelmed by too much development, too many 
Joseph Smith’s damaged terrible bad; people. That human wave is now upon us. 


6 in family, have 2 rooms, live in porch 
filled with trash. 


' 
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’Greatest storms on earth’ leave lasting reminders 


Jay Barnes 


Reprinted from Carteret County News-Times 


Late summer is prime time for enjoying the outdoors in 
Carteret County and other communities along the North 
Carolina coast. The water’s warm, the fishing’s great and the 
tourist season is beginning to wind down. 

It’s a time, too, when residents turn their attention toward 
back-to-school sales, football games and the first mullet blo’. 

But September is also when we must begin keeping a watch- 
ful eye on the tropics; late summer is prime time for hurricanes. 

Our recent standoff with Hurricane Emily was just the latest 
in a long-endured war between coastal residents and tropical 
cyclones. Recent hurricanes have spared the Carteret region, 
just as Emily did, curving to the north not a moment too soon. 

The last three decades have produced similar near misses, 
category one wash-outs and close calls. Bob (1991), Charley 
(1986), Gloria (1985), Diana (1984) and Ginger (1971) are 
storms that comprise our recent experience with hurricanes. All 
left the Crystal Coast relatively unharmed, but each forced 
evacuations of thousands of residents and vacationers. 

We have seen, however, the awesome destruction forces that 
hurricanes produce. Hurricanes Hugo in 1989 and Andrew in 
1992 caught the attention of the nation and served to remind a 
new generation of coastal residents that a direct hit from a major 
hurricane can be devastating. 

Frightening forces 

Television reports and national news coverage of these epic 
storms also demonstrated that powerful category-four hur- 
ricanes, though rare, continue to threaten the Atlantic Coast. 

The Saffir-Simpson scale is useful for comparing hurricane 
intensities and helps give some perspective on the threat posed 
by approaching storms. Category-one hurricanes, with winds 74- 
95 mph, may bring only minimal damage, but category-two hur- 
ricanes, with winds 96-110 mph and storm surge of 6-8 feet, 
through category-five hurricanes, with winds greater than 155 
mph and storm surge greater than 19 feet, could bring significant 
destruction. 

Because of their unpredictable nature, all tropical storms 
and hurricanes deserve great respect. They are known to fre- 
quently change course and can accelerate rapidly. They some- 
times will intensify dramatically within a few hours, and have 
been known to fool the forecasters on more than one occasion. 

The last major hurricane to strike Carteret County was 
Donna, Sept. 11, 1960. Since that time, and for more than 30 
years following, we have been fortunate to see only a few real 
threats. 

Like Emily, each approaching storm keeps us on our toes 
and puts us through hurricane preparedness drills. With each 
new season, some county residents will tell you "we’re long over- 
due" for a severe hurricane. A look back at our hurricane history 
may be a useful way to ponder what we might expect from the 
next great storm. 


Storm of ’33 

Sept. 15, 1993, will be the 60th anniversary of the infamous 
hurricane of ’33, a storm some longtime residents remember 
vividly. Almost half of Carteret County was submerged when the 
wind-driven waters of Pamlico Sound surged across the down 
east region. This severe hurricane was only one of many that 
have ravaged the North Carolina coastline through the years. 

In North Carolina, hurricanes of great severity have not 
struck frequently, but have hit consistently over the years. The 
vast majority of today’s coastal residents have no experience with 
a severe hurricane. 

History has shown that great hurricanes may strike an area 
only once in a generation. Sometimes they topple those odds and 
strike twice in one year. But even though these powerful storms 
don’t come often, their threat remains a serious one with each 
hurricane season. 

Here are some of the significant hurricanes affecting North 
Carolina: 

June 13, 1586--Many of Sir Francis Drake’s fleet of 23 ships 
were wrecked during their stay at the Roanoke Colony near 
Manteo. A four-day hurricane sank several of the ships that had 
arrived from England with badly needed supplies. 

Aug. 18, 1750--This great storm was responsible for 
numerous reports of damage along the Carolina coast. New in- 
lets were cut through barrier islands and five ships of the 
Spanish Flota were reported washed ashore or wrecked. 

Sept. 30, 1752--A storm surge of 10 feet destroyed 
"Johnston," the Onslow County seat. The county courthouse was 
completely destroyed and all the county’s records and deeds 
were lost. Portions of the courthouse were said to have washed 
"across the New River, there two miles wide." Virtually every 
building in town was wrecked and eight residents were killed. So 
great was the loss at Johnston that the town was abandoned and 
a new county seat was established at Wantland’s Ferry. 

Sept. 6-7, 1769--A powerful hurricane brought destruction 
to much of eastern North Carolina. Many ships were wrecked 
and the Brunswick County courthouse was destroyed. In New 
Bern, the tide was said to have risen 12 feet higher than ever 
before. Many homes floated away and were wrecked, some 
taking their inhabitants with them. 

June 3-4, 1825--This rare early June hurricane swept 
through North Carolina on its path from Cuba to New England. 
Tides at Adam’s Creek rose 14 feet and surging water flooded 
downtown New Bern. More than 20 ships were driven ashore on 
Ocracoke, 27 others near Washington and dozens more from 
Wilmington to Cape Lookout. 

August 24-25, 1827--Another powerful hurricane moved 
through North Carolina, causing damage from Cape Hatteras to 
Winston Salem. During the peak of the storm, the Diamond 
Shoals Lightship broke from its anchors and was tossed ashore 
at Portsmouth. Two of the lightship’s crew were washed over- 
board and lost at sea. 
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Aug. 19, Oct. 9, Oct. 29, 1837 was a significant year in 
North Carolina’s hurricane history. Three storms are known to 
have struck the state between August and November. 

On August 19, a hurricane washed ashore near Wilmington 
and tremendous rains fell across the state. Rivers crested at 
record levels and it was reported that not a bridge was left 


standing between Wilmington and Waynesboro, now Goldsboro. 


On Oct. 9, the hurricane dubbed "Racer’s Storm" crossed 
over the Outer Banks. Numerous ships were sunk or wrecked, 
including the passenger ship, Home. Of her 130 passengers, 90 
were lost at sea. 

Three weeks after Racer’s Storm, the third hurricane of the 
season swept over the Outer Banks. 

Sept. 6-7, 1846--The hurricane that approached the North 
Carolina coast on Sept. 6 was both in- 
tense and slow moving. A remarkable 
surge of water, driven by continuous 
northeast winds, pushed far into Pam- 
lico and Albemarle sounds, flooding 
rivers and creeks for miles inland. 

Then, as the hurricane passed 
and its winds rotated to the south- 
west, this massive expanse of water 
rushed back to sea, overwashing the 
Outer Banks from west to east. On 
the night of Sept. 7, Hatteras Inlet 


was created by these events, and i i 
Oregon Inlet was found the following Hurricane Donna in 1960, Dunes Club i 
morning. 


Sept. 4-5, 1856--Prior to this storm, Wrightsville Beach was 
said to have been covered with groves of live oak trees. As the 
hurricane made landfall, a tremendous storm surge overwashed 
Wrightsville, sweeping away most of the trees. Reports of waves 
breaking one-half mile inland from the sound at an elevation of 
30 feet have led to speculation that this hurricane’s floods may 
have been some of the worst in North Carolina history. 

Sept. 17, 1876--A severe hurricane struck near the North 
Carolina-South Carolina border and followed a path very 
similar to that of Hazel in 1954. Great floods were reported in 
sounds and rivers near Wilmington, and two railway box cars 
were said to have been driven uphill by the wind. 

Aug. 18, 1879--This hurricane made landfall near Wil- 
mington and returned to sea near Norfolk, but its greatest 
destruction was reported in the Carteret County region. At 6:35 
a.m., the anemometer at Cape Lookout was destroyed by winds 
measuring 138 mph. Over the next hour, the winds increased 
and reached an estimated velocity of 168 mph. 

Anemometers were also destroyed at Fort Macon, 
Portsmouth, Cape Hatteras, Kitty Hawk and Cape Henry. 
Damage was heavy in Beaufort, Morehead City, Diamond City 
and Portsmouth. 

The Atlantic Hotel in Beaufort collapsed and more than 
150 guests took refuge in the homes of Beaufort residents. A 
great storm tide flooded downtown Beaufort and wrecked the 
wharves in Morehead City. 
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Other losses included 1,000 feet of railroad track, the 
Morehead Market House, several windmills, a Methodist 
Church, thousands of trees and dozens of shops and homes. Vir- 
tually every structure lost its chimney in the 150 mph gusts. 
Twenty-one dwellings were leveled in Smyrna. 

The hurricane’s storm surge opened at least two inlets just 
west of Fort Macon on Bogue Banks. Beaufort Inlet was 
reshaped when almost 800 yards of sand was washed away on 
the western end of Shackleford Banks. 

Sept. 11, 1883--Newspaper accounts of this storm reported 
winds in Southport blew 81 mph for seven hours. Considerable 
flooding in the Cape Fear region brought crop damage 
throughout the east. There were 53 deaths from the storm, 
more than any other North Carolina hurricane. 

August 27-29, 1893--The Great 
Hurricane of 1893 made landfall just 
north of Charleston, $.C., and con- 
tinued on a path through Raleigh. Be- 
tween 1,000 and 2,000 lives were lost in 
South Carolina. Like hurricane Hugo 
in 1989, this epic cyclone spread 
destruction through the Piedmont 
region of North Carolina and 
delivered record rainfall to many loca- 
tions. 

Oct. 13, 1893--Twenty-two North 
“Carolinians died in the second great 
h. hurricane of the 1893 season. Wil- 
mington established a new high water mark when flooding in 
the Cape Fear rose 16 inches above the previous record. Exten- 
sive damage to trees, homes and crops was reported. 

Aug. 16-18, 1899--One of the worst hurricanes to ever 
strike the Outer Banks, the category-four 1899 storm was par- 
ticularly brutal to Portsmouth, Ocracoke and Hatteras. 

Winds at Hatteras were measured at 93 mph from the 
northeast, with gusts of 140 mph. The "entire island" of Hatteras 
was reported covered by water to a depth of four to 10 feet. 
Hundreds of houses were swept away by one of the greatest 
storm surges known to that region. At least 10 ships were wreck- 
ed, all bridges were washed away and approximately 25 lives 
were lost. 

Oct. 30-31, 1899--The second hurricane to strike North 
Carolina in 1899 came ashore in Brunswick County. Following a 
path similar to that of Hazel in 1954, this category-two Hal- 
loween storm damaged trees, wrecked ships and brought a nine- 
foot storm surge to Wrightsville Beach. 

Sept. 3, 1913--After making landfall near Ocracoke, this 
minimal category-one hurricane turned west and moved 
through New Bern and Goldsboro. Though winds remained less 
than 100 mph, storm tides accumulated in Pamlico Sound, caus- 
ing extensive flooding in New Bern and Washington. Property 
damage was estimated at $3,000,000, and five lives were lost. 

Sept. 15-16, 1933--The category-three hurricane of ’33 
brought great floods to many parts of eastern North Carolina 
and was particularly devastating in Carteret County. Up to 13 
inches of rain fell on the Outer Banks and 125 mph winds piled 
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storm waters high in Pamlico Sound. Large portions of New 
Bern and Washington were flooded, establishing new records for 
storm tides. 

As the hurricane passed, winds switched to the southwest 
and the bulging waters of Pamlico Sound rushed back toward 
the Atlantic. Soundside communities of Cedar Island were inun- 
dated by 10 feet of water and losses were heavy. Drum Inlet was 
opened on Core Banks as storm waters raced back to the sea. 

At least 21 lives were lost in North Carolina, several of them 
in Carteret County. Damage from the storm was estimated at 
$300,000. 

Sept. 14, 1944--The "Great Hurricane of ’44," a category- 
three storm, brought significant destruction to Hatteras and the 
northeast. Like Hurricane Emily, the storm’s eye moved just east 
of Buxton, where winds were reported at 110 mph. As the storm 
moved up the banks toward Virginia, winds were clocked at 134 
mph, with gusts to 150 mph. Damage was reported heavy at Hat- 
teras, Kitty Hawk and Elizabeth City. 

Oct. 15, 1954--Hurricane Hazel is widely regarded as the 
most severe hurricane to strike North Carolina in recent history. 
A category-four storm, Hazel’s destructive path began with 
devastation in Haiti and ended with heavy flooding and addition- 
al fatalities in Ontario, Canada. 

Hazel delivered a storm surge of 18 feet at Calabash, 17 feet 
at Long Beach, 12 feet at Wrightsville Beach and nine feet at At- 
lantic Beach. Landfall occurred near the South Carolina line and 
heavy destruction followed the storm’s path through Raleigh. 
There were several reports of 150 mph winds. 

Nineteen people died in North Carolina during Hazel, most 
in the storm surge that inundated Brunswick beaches. More than 
200 people were injured. In all, Hazel killed more than 400 
people and caused more than $250 million in damages. 

Aug. 12, Aug. 17, Sept. 19, 1955--Less than one year after 
the destruction of Hazel, North Carolina was again battered by 
hurricanes Connie, Diane and Ione. All made landfall within a 
span of six weeks, making the 1955 hurricane season one of the 
most destructive ever. 

Connie, a category-three storm, moved over Cape Lookout 
on the morning of Aug. 12 and passed through Oriental, Bel- 
haven and Elizabeth City. Though Connie’s winds barely passed 
100 mph, her slow movement and pounding waves caused exten- 
sive beach erosion. 

Flooding was extensive on the shores of Pamlico Sound and 
numerous homes and businesses were damaged. Morehead City 
received more than 12 inches as Connie’s slow-moving rainbands 
emptied across the coastal region. 

Hurricane Diane followed so closely behind Connie that the 
forces of the two storms in some areas were combined. Diane, a 
category- two storm, entered the coast near Carolina Beach on 
Aug. 17 and moved westward through the Piedmont. 

Again, winds from the storm were not particularly destruc- 
tive, but the combination of storm tides, heavy rains and the 
aftermath of Connie caused substantial flooding in rivers and 
sounds. Water was three feet above floor level in the business dis- 
trict of Belhaven and was waist deep in portions of New Bern 
and Washington. 

One month after Diane, Hurricane Ione visited the coast, 
tracking through Salter Path, Cherry Point, Oriental, Belhaven, 
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Elizabeth City and back to sea. A category-three storm, Ione’s 
highest wind gust was recorded at 107 mph at Cherry Point, but 
once again flooding caused significant damage. Ione’s rainfall 
was tremendous and many areas were still soaked from the pre- 
vious storms. 

During the 41-day period between hurricanes Connie and 
Ione, the weather substation at Hoffman Forest near Maysville 
received almost 49 inches of rain. 

New Bern received the greatest flooding in its history when 
10-1/2 feet of water flooded more than 40 city blocks. 

Sept. 11, 1960--Hurricane Donna, a category-three storm, 
brought great destruction to the entire East Coast from Florida 
to Maine. Donna struck North Carolina near Topsail Beach and 
tracked through Carteret County on her way toward Virginia. 

Tides of six to eight feet above normal combined with 100- 
plus mph wind gusts to cause extensive damage to some areas. 
Beach erosion was heavy and several overwashes were reported 
along the Outer Banks. Eight North Carolinians were killed and 
more than 100 were injured. 

Sept. 9-14, 1984--Diana provided coastal emergency plan- 
ners with a real test in September of 1984. At one time, Diana, a 
category-two storm, reached a high category-three intensity as it 
moved closer to the North Carolina coast. Then, like a child’s 
top spinning on a table, the storm stalled off Cape Fear and 
remained almost stationary for 30 hours. 

Finally, on Sept. 13, Diana moved onshore near Carolina 
Beach as a low category-two hurricane. The highest sustained 
wind report was 115 mph at Oak Island. The storm surge at 
Carolina Beach was 5-1/2 feet and little beachfront damage was 
recorded as a result of the tide. 

Roof failures, downed trees and power lines and other wind- 
caused destruction was reported. The price tag for Diana’s visit 
to North Carolina was $136,000,000. 

Sept. 26-27, 1985--Gloria spared Carteret County when she 
veered to the north on Sept. 26. A category-three storm, she 
struck the Outer Banks near Buxton and, like Emily, curved to 
the northeast and out to sea. Gloria did re-curve, however, and 
later struck the south shore of Long Island, N.Y. The storm 
surge on the Outer Banks was 6-8 feet, and the highest wind was 
recorded at Diamond Shoals Tower at 120 mph. 

Sept. 21-22, 1989--Although Hurricane Hugo made landfall 
as a category-four storm near Charleston, S.C., it still had 
category-three effects on North Carolina. Brunswick County 
beaches received a storm surge of 8-10 feet, even though the 
hurricane’s center was almost a hundred miles south. 

Extensive damage occurred in western North Carolina, and 
the Charlotte area was especially hard hit. High winds destroyed 
thousands of acres of crops and forest birds, and many residents 
were without electricity for weeks. 

Even though Hugo made landfall in South Carolina, it still 
remains the costliest hurricane in North Carolina’s history, with 
a price tag of $1 billion. The total cost of Hugo is estimated near 
$9 billion, which turned out to be a short-lived record for hur- 
ricane damages. 

Hurricane Andrew, which devastated parts of south Florida 
and Louisiana, established a new mark in 1992, with damages 
reaching almost $30 billion. 


See notes on Jay’s book on page 18. 
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The Sharpie Dale 


The story of the sharpie was told to me by my Uncle, Avery 
Taylor of Sea Level, North Carolina. It is the story of Captain 
James (Jim) Hamilton and his sons who routinely fished com- 
mercially the waters of Carteret County during the early 1900’s. 
One day in September, 1933, when it came time to sail for the 
week’s work on the sounds, bays, and creeks, even though the 
weather looked dangerous, but he told them he could not eat 
bad weather. He took the chance - and lost. He and his sons are 
remembered by a lovely monument at Styron’s Creek Cemetery 
in Sea Level, North Carolina. A hardy and brave man of the . 
county’s last days of sail. 


The Wreck of the Sharpie Dale 


In the fall of thirty-three 
Sailed a sharpie out to sea, 
A pretty fishing vessel named the Dale. 


The captain name of Jim, 
The crew, all his kin 
In a balmy sou’wester crammed on sail. 


How was he to know 
Was comin’ a vicious blow, 
The worst event a man could ever brave. 


His sons all mended net 
While they sprawled upon the deck 
Never thinking of a storm or wind or wave 


Chorus: 
We'll remember Sharpie Dale 


From the days of wood and sail 
And the iron men who drove her with the breeze. 


Thank our God who rules the waves 
For the sailors, oh, so brave 
And the fishermen who bravely fish the sea. 


Up the bay the vessel sailed 
Up Long Bay, she never failed 
The cap’n and her crew all fished the creeks. 


As they had in days before 
They worked "Just one day more" 
A fisherman’s existence for to eke. 


Ishmael W. Mason, Jr. 


While unbeknown to them 
A hurricane did spin 
Slowly grinding up the coast from the south. 


By the cap’n knew 
That a great northeaster brew 
The bay was greatly stirring in its mouth. 


Chorus 


The skiff went overboard. 
The heavens sang discord. 
The crew held tight to mast and stay. 


The heavy anchor cast 
Would not hold against the blast 
The sails, all in shreds, blew away. 


As the wind shifted round 
Water backed up the sound 
Til the screaming wind, no ship could ever last. 


The Dale broached to and rolled, 
The anchor didn’t hold 
With her valiant crew, her end had come at last. 


Chorus 


Her anchor’s track was found 
O’er Piney Point ground 
Where the Dale beat a path across the woods. 


"Had they cut the anchor line..." 
Some fishermen consign, 
But alas, for her will do no good. 


High and dry, she was found 
With her mast stuck in the ground 
With fishing gear high hanging in the trees. 


What a terrible, cruel fate 
Found a mother on that day 
Of the hurricane of nineteen thirty-three. 


Ballad by Ishmael W. Mason, July 3, 1986 
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Continued from page 5. 


about "Uncle Tyre and Aunt Mary" with great big tears running 
down his face and a deep yearning in his voice. 

After this happy reunion, thing began to settle down to nor- 
mal. The women began preparing the evening meal as the men 
gathered at the shore to appraise and admire Big Abner’s fine 
new boat. The sun was sinking; suddenly -- all became aware of 
an eerie glow from the sun, and even the women came outside 
to see this strange sunset. It was a sight they had never seen 
before and all who saw it, including small Tom, would never for- 
get it. As the sun went down the entire sky turned blood red, 
but since the evening meal was ready they did not tarry long. 


"Crissie Wright" Aground 


About the time the evening meal was finished at twilight, all 
heard excited voices and going outside, were told the news that 
a large ship had run ashore on the beach right in back of the 
house. Men, women and children rushed over to the ocean and 
there saw the three masted schooner, the Crissie Wright heeled 
partly over on the outer reef. 

The tide was almost low, and all knew she would refloat in 
a few hours on high water, and since there was no distress signal 
they did not worry. Just in case though, the bankers decided to 
gather driftwood and light a fire, to let the sailors know that 
there were people ashore, if they needed help. 

There were seven aboard the Crissie Wright including one 
cabin boy, and there seemed no cause for alarm. The Crissie 
Wright had lost her rudder and being out of control had 
grounded on Shackleford Banks, directly opposite Moores 
Landing and Wades Shore. Men started working improvising a 
rudder so that when the tide came in they could sail on, but 
Fate did not so decree. 


The Wind Shifts 


On the turn of the tide a couple of hours later, the wind 
shifted suddenly into the southwest, and pushing tremendous 
waves ahead of it, struck with gale force. The Crissie Wright was 
at the mercy of the sea, and this was one time the sea would 
show no mercy. Mountainous waves, with battering ram force 
would break over the decks. As a giant wave would hit, it would 
lift the stranded vessel, then slam it down onto the sand bottom 
with a jarring impact, causing the entire ship to shudder, and 
timbers began to break. To get ashore was impossible, so the 
captain ordered all hands into the rigging. With the shift of 
wind, the temperature began to drop, and in less than an hour it 
dropped from around 70 degrees to below freezing. Between 
waves, men scrambled into the rigging, becoming soaked to the 
skin in the effort, and their only protection against the elements 
was to wrap up in the canvas of the sails. 

They survived the first night but the sight of large fires on 
shore became unbearable torture. Daylight showed huge mas- 
ses of ice along the edge of the ocean and on the back side of 
the banks, Bogue Sound, Back Sound and Core Sound were 
frozen solid. The wind and sea continued to rage and there was 
no hope of a rescue. The banks people kept the fires going, not 
only for warmth for themselves, but to reassure there desperate 
men that as soon as possible they would help -- not realizing 
that they were adding greatly to the prolonged agony. 
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A Gruesome Sight 


Aboard this stricken vessel men were freezing, and all day 
as the spectators on shore watched helplessly; first one, then 
later another, would fall from the rigging and drop overboard -- 
either frozen or no longer able to hold on. On shore it was a 
gruesome sight; women cried in sympathy and men choked with 
rage -- to be so utterly useless. Night fell once again and at 
daylight on the second morning, the people on shore saw that 
there was only one man left in the rigging. 

About 4:30 that afternoon, the wind shifted into the 
southeast. The Hook of Cape Lookout forms a protective arm 
out into sea to the southeast of Shackleford, so with this shift of 
wind the bankers were able to launch a surf dory and although 
the sea was still rough, they were able to rescue the one remain- 
ing survivor from this ill-fated ship. 

Big Abner was finally able to get his family back home, and 
this was a trip that would be talked about in his household for 
years to come. Small Tom had learned the horrors of a 
shipwreck; he learned that ducks became trapped under ice, 
therefore becoming food for the pot; that fish would freeze and 
could be gathered along the shoreline and that boats could not 
be moved through ice. he would live to make his future home in 
the town he had longed to visit as a child -- Morehead City, and 
would live into the mid-1950’s. He was so impressed that at 78 
years of age, he would be able to recall every detail as he hold 
children grandchildren., nieces and nephews of the time the 
Crissie Wright ran ashore. 


Never Forgotten 


Young John Allen was another who had watched and felt 
such deep sympathy for the crew of the Crissie Wright, that years 
later this was to influence him to join the Lifesaving Service in- 
stead of the Lighthouse Service. While a member of the Cape 
Lookout Life-Saving Station, he participated in the daring res- 
cue of the crew of the sailing schooner the Sarah D. J. Rawson 
which stranded nine miles out on Lookout Shoals in February 
1905. For this rescue each member was awarded the Gold Life- 
Saving Medal of Honor for heroism. Five of the nine lifesaving 
crewmen -- Kilby Guthrie, Walter Yeomans, Tyre Moore, (Jr.), 
Joseph Lane Lewis and John Allen Guthrie were all teenage 
boys the night the Crissie Wright ran ashore, and all gathered 
wood to keep the fires going on the beach. The fires which, the 
lone survivor stated later, cause such extreme suffering. 

The Crissie Wright did not go down in history as a great 
ship-wreck, but it has certainly left its mark on Carteret County. 
It left a memory that will never be forgotten as long as the 
weather turns cold, because every winter throughout the county, 
you will hear people say, "It’s colder that the time the Crissie 
Wright ran ashore" -- and that was cold! 


Brought to The Mailboat by Les Moore. 
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Chronology of Hurricanes Affecting North Carolina from 1667 


This list was compiled from only 3 sources and should not 
be considered complete or authoritative. I have complete con- 
fidence in these sources but my interpretation may need further 
study. (Editor’s note: We welcome further research and offer its 
publication in The Mailboat.) 


1667 


1669 
1670 
1757 
1778 
1781 
1785 
1786 
1787 


1788 
1788 


1795 
1806 
1821 
1822 
1822 
1827 
1827 
1830 
1837 
1837 


1846 
1846 


1851 


1853 


1857 
1874 


August 27- "a great storme or reather haricane" ruined 
crops and hog house on Powells Point, (Point Harbor) 
reported from the Colington settlement. 

August 18- reported from the Colington settlement. 
August 6-reported from the Colington settlement. 
Affected Atlantic coast from Florida to Boston. 

August- New Bern inundated. 

NC August 10 

September 22-24 -the Carolinas and Virginia 

August 29- affected United States is only statement found 
September 19 -affected Atlantic coast is only statement 
found. 

August 19 -affected United States is only statement found 
September 19-20 -affected United States is only statement 
found. 

August- severe storm -did little damage at Shell Castle Is- 
land, Ocracoke Inlet. 

September - 31 wrecks were counted in Ocracoke inlet 
alone. 

September 2 - passed directly over Beaufort, NC. 

August - Carolina coast is only statement found. 
September 27 - Carolinas is only statement found. 

July 30 - North Carolina coast. 

August 17-28 - came close to Hatteras. 

August 16 -passed through Wilmington traveled North 
East through New Bern and exited between Cape 

Henry, Va and Manteo. 

August 20- "Calypso" hurricane passed off Cape Lookout 
and Hatteras. 

October 9 -"Racer’s Storm". loss of schooner Cumberland 
on Core Banks, sank 2 more ships, endangered a third 
and loss of 90 lives off Ocracoke. 

September 7 - Hatteras and Oregon Inlets opened. 
October- "Great Havana" Hurricane passed through inte- 
rior North Carolina on a north east curve toward Bal- 
timore. This storm had been fierce enough to sweep the 
Key West and Sand Key lighthouses into t he sea while 
killing hundreds. 

August-" Apalachicola Storm", passed through interior 
North Carolina and exited Virginia. 

August 30 to September 11-Cape Verdes to Hatteras, first 
storm tracked this distance. Storm did not make landfall 
on Hatteras. 

September 12 - Atlantic Ocean, off Hatteras. 

September 9 - Atlantic Ocean between Bermuda and Hat- 
teras. 


1876 


1878 


1879 


1883 


1885 


1888 


1889 


1893 
1897 


1898 
1899 


1899 
1901 
1901 
1902 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


1908 


1910 


compiled by Connie Mason 


September 15-17 -Wilmington, North Carolina, Cape 
Lookout winds clocked South West 73 mph. 

October 18-24 - Wilmington, North Carolina. Cape 
Lookout winds clocked at 100 mph - Portsmouth, 82 

mph South East. A very destructive storm. 

August - storm swept Atlantic seaboard, exceptionally 
high winds were recorded. At nearly every point in its 
line of progress, wind recording apparatus failed 

before height of fhe storm was reached. Ca me ashore 
near Wilmington, tracked across sounds, exiting 
through Virginia. Known by Cape Lookout Bankers as 
"Old Cook’s Storm." Captain Cook’s whaling vessel, 
Seychille was parted from her anchor chain an d left 
high up on the beach. Cape Lookout winds measured 
138 mph when anemometer collapsed. 

Sept. 4-11 Eastern Caribbean, Haiti, Nassau, North 
Carolina. over 100 vessels wrecked in Bahamas and SO 
lives lost. 

Aug 24-25 Georgia and Carolinas. Greatest destruction oc- 
curred at Charleston; 21 lives lost. Wind at Smithville, 
NC 98 miles estimated 125 after anemometer cups blew 
away. 

Nov 17-Dec 2 Atlantic recurved near NC coast hurricane 
winds at sea. 

Sept. 1-13 St. Kitts, St. Thomas, Hatteras. Serve in West In- 
dies and considerable damage along Atlantic coast. 

Aug 28, tracked across interior NC. 

Oct 23-Nov 7 Atlantic. Looped near Hatteras. Not a force- 
ful storm. 

Sept 25-Oct 7 Atlantic, Carolina coast. 

Aug 3-Sept 8 Cape Verdes, Puerto Rico, recurved off Atlan- 
tic coast. Disastrous at Puerto Rico. Skirted South At- 
lantic coast; at Hatteras was most violent storm in 
memory. 28.60 inches Storm flooded homes‘ on Shack- 
leford Banks marking the extended exodus of these 
communities to higher ground. 

Oct 26- Nov 5 Western Caribbean, Cuba, inland over 
North Carolina. 

Sept- tropical storm. 

July- tropical storm. 

None NC. 

Nov. tropical depression- unusual because it was attended 
by snow. 

none. 

Sept- considerable damage to shipping between Wil- 
mington and Charleston. It crossed the Carolina coast 
the 17th with 50 mph winds. 

Tropical storm moved from the Bay of Campeche to Hat- 
teras but did no develop great intensity. 

July 30th-storm of marked intensity-. At 4:20pm the 
barometer reading at Wilmington was 29.18/wind 48 

mile NE Moved N on 31st winds 58 mph at Hatteras. 
October-hurricane. 
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1913 


1916 


1920 


1923 


1924 


1925 


1928 


1932 
1933 


1934 


1936 


Sept 3- Five lives lost and property damage 4/5 million 
dollars-wind 74mph. 

July passed near Cape Hatteras-SOmph. 

Sept 22- a disturbance originating sw of Bermuda 
moved inland over NC near Cape Fear River. Small 
diameter but rather intense. 

Oct. passed Hatteras and went inland over Chesapeake 
Bay on 23rd/82mph. 

August winds off Hatteras 72mph. 

Dec. turned NNE through eastern NC and then out to 
Atlantic. Barometer reading Wilmington 28.90 in- 
ches. 

Tropical storm tracked through eastern NC. Little con- 
sequence. 

Active season began early none affected NC. 

Most active season-reached the coast of Cape Hat- 
teras the night of August 22 to 23. The center 

passed about 100 miles to the southwestward of 
Bermuda, max 64mph lowest barometer reading 
28.67 inches true winds. 

Sept. 13th storm of the 33 season- 21 lives lost and 
property damage more than a million for Carolina 
coast- winds only 68 mph but reports showed hur- 
ricane extremely small diameter and great violence. 
Early Sept. a storm of full hurricane force appeared 
east of Bahamas, skirted the Atlantic coast, passing 
over Cape Hatteras. Lowest Barometer 28.56 The 
rescue of passengers from the Morro Castle, then 
burning off the New Jersey coast was hampered by 

the winds of this hurricane. 

Sept. 18 stormed curved near Hatteras-considerable 
number of ships were heavily involved in or near the 
center. Severe at Hatteras max 80mph. 2 deaths in- 
directly attributed to and coastal NC and Norfolk 

area had 1,600,00 damage. 
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Hurricane Pictures Needed 


Mailboat subscribers asked to help ... 


Dear Mailboat readers: 


Thank you for helping me find photographs and infor- 
mation on hurricanes in Carteret County. I would ap- 
preciate any leads that you might have on individuals with 
old photos, in particular. If these photos can be located, I 
will be happy to make copies on location, borrow them for 
a few days, or work out an arrangement suitable for the 
owner. I will take great care of them. I am interested in 
negatives, prints, or slides, and information that describes 
the contents of the photos. The purpose of gathering this 
collection of images is largely for my own research which 
could possibly lead to some kind of publication. In every 
case full credit would be given to the photographer (if 
known) and the sources. The collection would provide a 
valuable archive of information about our area’s history 
that is now scattered in both private and public collections. 

Some of the hurricanes I am particularly interested in 
include: Donna, 1960; Connie, Ione, Diane, 1955: Hazel, 
1954; September 1944; September 1936; September 1933, 
August 1899; August 1879; and others. In additional to 
photographs, letters, articles and anecdotes related to these 
storms would be useful. Also, photos of other North 
Carolina areas would be of interest including the northern 
Outer Banks, Ocracoke, Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds, 
Topsail and other coastal areas. 

Thank you again for assisting me in this effort. Anyone 
wishing to contact me can reach me at the following ad- 
dress. I am looking forward to working with you! 

Thanks again, 

Jay Barnes 

131 Arborvitae Drive 
Pine Knoll Shores, NC 28512 
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On John’s Creek 


Madge Guthrie 


John’s Creek 


Nature’s storms came in March, blowing and blistering 
everything with its salty blast, leaving beautiful evergreens burnt 
and brown from which they’re still trying to recover, some never 
will. Then came Hurricane Emily. (I don’t believe hurricanes 
should be given women’s names, ’cause they sure ain’t no lady!) 
Emily danced her way up the Atlantic coast teasing us all, seem- 
ingly eyeing as us as we watched with bated breath. Then she let- 
us-be and flailed and tore her way inland a little farther north. 
We offered a prayer of thanks and pitched-in to help those who 
did not escape "her," well aware that possibly the next time we 
may not fare so well. 

Now its fall and everything is gold, amber, red and crystal 
clear ... a great reminder of the calm that follows the storms. 

Today John’s Creek is as still and reflective as a mirror. 
The only way one can tell where rushes, boats, and docks be- 
come reflections is when they show "upside-down." A fish flips 
and the circles on the water catch the gold of early morning sun- 
light. Everything is crystal, blue and gold in the crisp fall air. 
Yesterday fierce winds blew, angry rain pelted down and it 
seemed everything was a miserable grey. It was as if a sad grey 
shroud had been drawn over the whole landscape ... So is life. 

For many of us ’93 has been a year of "storms," or at best 
sunlight-and-shadows. Personal storms of financial upheaval 


have blown away ways of life and wrecked many. Sickness and 
"The Grim Reaper" have many of us so storm-tossed, battered 
and in darkness that we cry "When comes the dawn?" Emotion- 
al storms tear at our very beings, loneliness and bewilderment 
storm over many like giant, curling waves threatening to pull us 
under. But, with an inner peace and calm that’s a safe haven for 
us, we wait and carry on ... "Until the storm passes by ..." We 
know there will be the calm after the storm and a golden 
daybreak. Hopefully we will be better persons for having 
weathered these individual storms. 

In mid-February my companion of thirty-five years, Kilby 
"Tommy" Guthrie, of the Promise’ Land in Morehead, was 
taken from me when he lost the battle against cancer. My storm 
still rages while I strive toward the calm. A dear friend of mine 
gave me a writing by Larry Chenggs that goes in part, "It is only 
through crying that you learn what it is really like to laugh; only 
after feeling sadness can you really experience joy. To allow 
yourself to feel what comes naturally, but know that someday 
life will be easier ... It will be easier to smile." 

Storms and gales are as much a part of life as the sunny, 
crystal calms,We must be ready for them with hatches battened 
down and our vessels Divinely anchored. May you have inner 
peace, calm, and love in the midst of your storms. 
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Aurrccane 


Robert Morris 
Originally published in the Old Well Contemporary Poets’ Series, 1956 


The first relay of warning came from the Banks, 
As surely as a tom-tom ever started 

On a pagan beach. For days the drums 

Were going, long before our guests departed. 


Too, the fishing fleet had disappeared, 

Despite a summons from the port of call, 

But we didn’t know until a litany 

Of birds came under our eaves once and for all. 


Then somebody turned the volume up outside 
And titled back the axis of old men 

And trees; a willow stands electrified 

Because the motor won’t stop picking up. 


It seems we heard tell of a sonic wind 

Over the space-ship’s intercom, while outside 
The field of gravity spray and minor trees 
Fall horizontally away from the breeze. 


How typical of woman to make you wait! 
Within, time lasted as it was when the wires 
Were down: the wireless said a bridge was out 
But still the wireless said evacuate. 


Then, once and for all a sea made up on the lawn; 

For hours the birds rejoined the port of call. 

We woke next day and found the birds were gone 
With the sea and drums and willow and salt-sea spray. 
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North Carolina Folk Heritage Award- Julian Guthrie, Harkers Island 


Reprinted from the North Carolina Folk Heritage Awards 
Banquet Program 


Julian Guthrie built his first wooden deadrise sail skiff in 
1930 when he was twelve years old. He built it, he says, just to 
see if he could do it. Like other boat builders on Harkers Is- 
land, he hunted the local maritime forest for raw materials such 
as branches with the correct angles for making natural knees 
for the skiff. For the frame, he searched for heart piner or oak, 
and for the sides, juniper. 

A saw, a hammer, and a hatchet were Guthrie’s first boat- 
building tools. The wind-sculpted oaks sheltered his outdoor 
workshop for those early skills. His rare boatbuilding talents be- 
came evident when he built his boats without first drawing up 
plans or half models. He took his measurements by the "rack of 
the eye." How did he know his lines were true? "I just go off a 
ways and look at her,: he said, "and if she don’t look right, I 
change her." 

In Carteret County, and especially among family members 
there, Guthrie could call on traditional and experience to help 
him complete his precocious boat projects. His uncle, for 
whom he built that first skiff, and his grandfather were among 
the many wooden boat builders that Harkers Island has 
produced. His mother, Marian Nelson Guthrie, from Brown’s 
Island just north of Harkers Island, also came from a family of 
fishers and seafaring people. 

The tradition originates, in part, from the 19th-century 
community of Diamond City, a windswept outpost on Shack- 
leford Banks once served by the Cape Lookout Lighthouse. 
Diamond City was a fishing and lightering village where resi- 
dents who wanted boats built their own. A series of severe hur- 
ricanes in 1898 and 1899 prompted the entire population of 
Diamond City to relocate. Julian Guthrie’s father, a fisherman, 
who was born in Diamond City, was among those who moved to 
Harkers Island. 

"There was always something to do," Mr. Guthrie says 
about growing up on the island. The Guthries kept a garden, 
hunted, and fished for croakers and trout and mullet. During 
the seasons, they would shrimp and clam. Occasionally, they 
built a boat to sell. Guthrie remembers that it was a good life, 
and fun. 

For about 35 years, Guthrie owned and operated Hi-Tide, 
a boat building shop in Williston. From his shop, he sold boats 
from Maryland and Florida. There he expanded his designs 
from the 20-foot skiff to 85-foot yachts and trawlers. He also 
created the "Red Snapper," a large workboat to accommodate 
commercial fishermen who complained that they could not stay 


out long enough to be cost effective. I his design, a styrofoam- 
insulated box in the boat holds 20,000 Ibs. of fish and tons of 
ice, a capacity that allows the boat to be out for a week at a 
time. i 

Guthrie retired from his shop in 1985, but his influence con- 
tinues. Over the years, he has shared his talents with younger 
builders who remain in the business today. Three years ago, he 
was honored at UNC-Wilmington by the Institute for Human 
Potential with its "Living Treasure of North Carolina" award. 
His most enduring reward, however, is more pervasive and 
daily: the "Guthrie Boat" is a recognizable boat type today 
along the southern end of the East Coast. Many folks would 
own nothing else. 
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"Sounds Like Home," 


The Mailboat 


The Music of our Heritage 


Connie Mason has produced her first collection of Coastal 
Music entitled, "Sounds Like Home." This work brings together 
the best of our area’s folk music including chanteys, ballads, and 
traditional songs. Recorded, produced, and published by Con- 
nie, this project is a credit to her dedication as much as her 
talent and the stories she has preserved. 

Listed below are excerpts from the tape cover. 


"I Am Bound for the Promise Land" - Traditional. This 
hymn reflects a true happening for 800 residents of Shackleford 
Banks. These bankers weathered two very bad hurricanes back 
in the late 1800’s. Fearing more, the families decided to move, 
and one by one, year by year houses were disassembled, loaded 
onto waiting skiffs and re-built in new locations. Some resettled 
in Harkers Island, Marshallberg, Beaufort, the Rice Path (Salter 
Path), while other chose Morehead City. Tradition has it that 
when a family left Shackleford, he residents left on the island 
would sing to their departing neighbors, friends, and loved ones. 
One of the songs was "I Am Bound for the Promise Land," for it 
mirrored their purpose of finding a '""peaceful shore." Many 
homes were transplanted on the Bogue Sound side of Morehead 
from approximately 8th to 14th streets. Some homes still stand 
here as silent testaments to that great migration to the "Promise 
Land" as it is known today. 

"Sailor Boy" - Traditional. A sad song, but one that best 
defines the hearty and unsinkable spirit of the Carolina water- 
men. My thanks to Karen Helms who collection of folksongs 
from the Outer Banks first introduced me to this moving song of 
eternal hope from the 1700’s. A special dedication to Ishmael 
and Mildred Mason of Atlantic who strong bond of love they 
found echoed in this song. 


"Drunken Sailor" - Sea Chantey. Probably one of the best- 
known chanteys. Chanteys were used in types of work where 
synchronized efforts of manpower were needed. These work 
songs are a rich heritage of the farm and railroad workers, 
fishermen, and sailors. Sea chanteys were used to raise and 
lower sails and anchors as well as to entertain in the forecastle 
or crew’s quarters. Certain songs had needed rhythms for 
specific jobs. "Drunken Sailor" was known as a run and stamp, 
used when a long line on ship had to be pulled quickly. 


"Eureka, I’ve Found It" - Words and music by Red Daniels. 
North Carolina has always been unique in the number of purely 
native murder ballads. The murder songs of "Poor Ellen Smith" 
and the fate of "Tom Dula" alias, "Hang Down your head, Tom 
Dooley: of Kingston Trio fame, stand as evidence. Red Daniels 
of Otway lost a good friend to an armed intruder in 1980’s. Al- 
though his friend was not a "native" but a retiree to our area, his 
love and affection for North Carolina’s Down East, her people, 
and traditions sealed their friendship. He had named his new 
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home on Cedar Island Bay, "Eureka" -- his exuberant appella- 
tion for his piece of new-found paradise. After the murder, Red 
awoke one night in the midst of his grief to pen in ten minutes 
this expression of his loss. It portrays the farewell salute beside 
his treasured homeplace and bay. Red is a wonderful dobro 
player and singer. We have played music together for many 
years and I am proud to present his ballad. 


"Keeper of the Eddystone Light" - Traditional. There are 
seven major coastal lighthouses standing in North Carolina. We 
have some amazing "firsts" and "greatest" among them. The 
Cape Lookout light was the prototype for all the major coastal 
towers built after 1859. Cape Hatteras is the tallest lighthouse 
in the nation, and Oak Island Lighthouse is the brightest ligh- 
thouse in the world! All of them have character and per- 
sonalities all their own and all are beloved by the communities 
in which they are located. The Eddystone Light, the subject of 
our song, is located off of Plymouth, England on an outcropping 
of rock in the middle of the sea. This song pokes fun at this par- 
ticular keeper and his situation. For us coastal dwellers, stories 
of lighthouses are always interest and remind us of our own. ~ 


"Shortening Bread" - Traditional. One of my favorite songs 
sung to me by my mother. The coastal equivalent to shortening 
bread are light rolls. Big - fluffy - great with butter and molasses 
or as makin’s for a cold collard sandwich. They were the staple 
food for school lunches, hunting and fishing trips, picnics on the 
ground and family reunions. Mammy never quite sang it like 
this, but this is how much I enjoyed the song and the light rolls. 


"The Wind and Rain" - Traditional. This is a combination 
of two American versions of the of the "Two Sisters" ballad ar- 
ranged by the Red Clay Ramblers of Chapel Hill. This ghastly 
song of a murder victim’s body parts used in the construction of 
a musical instrument runs neck’n neck with any Stephen King 
plot. Magically, justly, piteously the instrument only plays the 
song of the murder. The premise is probably very old and is 
reminiscent of the Biblical story, "When Cain slew his brother 
Abel." Confronted by God, Cain queried, "Am I my brother’s © 
keeper?" God answered, "Your brother’s blood cries to me out 
of the ground" in this case -- the fiddle. 


"United States" - Traditional. I learned this instrumen- 
tal from C. L. Scott, my neighbor and friend. He calls himself, 
"the Old Fiddler Crab." He certainly is a fiddler, but he is far 
from being a crab. He’s a prince of a gentleman. Mr. Scott grew 
up in Tyrell County, North Carolina in the early 1900’s and 
began his musical career by routinely listening to an older 
gentleman play fiddle music from his porch. The old musician 
never knew of his faithful, enraptured student sitting on the 
fence concealed by the night. Of all the songs in Mr. Scott’s 
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repertoire, the "United States" was a gem. You see, no one else 
remembered it. It was almost lost except the "Old Fiddler 
Crab" taught it to us young people. Thanks, Mr. Scott, for all 
the great fun around your’s and Miss Irene’s kitchen table, sip- 
ping coffee and playing music into the night. 


"The Oyster Song" - poem unknown, arrangement and 
music by Connie Mason. My most requested song, believe it 
not. This poem was introduced to me by a colleague of mine at 
the North Carolina Maritime Museum. She thought it would 
be a fun addition to our annual Strange Seafood Exhibition. 
After minor changes, I set the poem to music. My local bud- 
dies first told me it was a "ding-Batter" (tourist) song, but after 
hearing it a few times, they even tolerate it with a smile! 


"The Booze Yacht" - Traditional. The Carteret County " 
National Anthem." This song was made famous by fiddle 
player Ivey Scott of Harkers Island and the words are believed 
to be written by Mr. Saunders, a school band director on the 
Island at the time. The tune is "The Sidewalks of New York," 
the Presidential Campaign song of the era. During the 1920’s 
and 30’s there was a little thing known as Prohibition. It put a 
real damper on social events where alcohol was the major 
party favor. The song depicts the coming ashore of a booze 
yacht’s cargo. The name of the boat was the "Adventure." After 
being chased by the Coast Guard, she got stuck on a shoal. The 
crew started heaving the burlap bags filled with king-lock stop- 
per bottles of alcohol overboard to lighten the ship to make 
their escape. They escaped, but left behind some wonderful 
presents. The next morning, the local fishermen hauled in their 
nets to find some for the best tasting burlap-wrapped fish they 
ever caught! Needless to say there was a big party in Carteret 
County for the next two weeks. Today, this song is sung a local 
gatherings and is a part of the local culture and lore of 
Carteret County and beyond. 


"Morehead Town" - Words and music by Ed Conway. A 
lovely lady once shared with me this song by Ed Conway, her 
high school classmate. His family was moving and he was quite 
sad at leaving the area. Ed played guitar and one day before he 
left, he sang this song for his friend. Fifty years later, she 
entrusted it to me to sing whenever I could. It’s a lovely 
chorus about Carteret County -- HOME! 


"Sounds Like Home" is available on cassette tape from 
The Mailboat, P. O. Box 3, Harkers Island, NC 28531. Price is 
$10.00 plus $1.50 S&H. 
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Reviews 


"Sounds Like Home - The Music of Coastal North Carolina," 
By Connie Mason 


A Review by Michael Alford 


Connie Mason is a musical bud about to burst into flower. 
Musicians need time to incubate their talent, to round out 
their style. Ms. Mason has been doing just that from her 
childhood, by singing in churches, at community gatherings, as 
part of her work as a historian, and in "gigs" wherever she 
could get the. In the meantime she has vigorously searched 
out traditional tunes of her native land and the Outer Banks, 
and with loving care, added them to her repertoire. In so 
doing she not only entertains us with fresh material, she does 
a service for our culture. In this, her first commercial album, 
Ms. Mason demonstrates a mastery of style and a feeling of 
comfort with her material. 

The ballads and traditional tunes collected in this album, 
besides showcasing her considerable talent, portray the 
people and the tidal country from which she sprang. Her love 
for her roots shines through her music making. Her voice is 
tastefully balladic, mischievous, or operatic, in keeping with 
the material she is presenting. The music is infectious, at times 
haunting, and always soulful. Its regional flavor does not limit 
its appeal. 

As if it weren’t enough to arrange and sing the music on 
this album. Ms. Mason accompanies herself on the banjo, 
guitar, harmonica, and by means of over-dubbing, does her 
own vocal backups on several numbers. The traditional ] Am 
Bound For The Promised Land is given regional relevance in 
her interesting and informative liner notes, while Sailor Boy, 
Drunken Sailor, and Keeper of the Eddystone Light are familiar 
selections of a nautical flavor. Of special interest are The 
Oyster Song, an original that has that flavor of authenticity 
born of experience, and the old-time sleeper, Shortening 
Bread, which is here given a sterling a capella performance. 
The Booze Yacht, a local favorite done to the tune of The 
Sidewalks of New York, along with Morehead Town and 
Eureka, I’ve Found It, are important contributions to recorded 
regional music. Connie features her banjo on the delightful, 
but too short, instrumental, United States. 

This is a must album for anyone who calls Carteret Coun- 
ty home. In fact, everyone who lives in North Carolina should 
go out and buy themselves a copy, and beyond that, anyone 
who professes to like music will not be disappointed when 
they listen to Sounds Like Home. 


September 1, 1993 
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Portsmouth On Display 


Joan D. Greene 


From Carteret News-Times 


The Friends of Portsmouth Island have put together a dis- 
play of artifacts from Portsmouth Village, along with old decoys 
that were made or used on Portsmouth Island. The collection is 
on exhibit now at the Core Sound Waterfowl Museum on 
Harkers Island. 

Frances Eubanks, president of the Friends group and the 
granddaughter of the last post mistress in Portsmouth Village, 
mentioned to Karen Amspacher, director of the Waterfowl 
Museum, that someday when the museum was completed she’d 
like to do a Portsmouth display. 


She forgot that until one day recently when Mrs. 
Amspacher called her and said it was time to put up the display. 
A corner and two hallways at the Waterfowl Museum’s new of- 
fice and gift shop have been devoted to the display. 

At first, Mrs. Eubanks says, she thought that because the 
display was being put in the waterfowl museum it was only to in- 
clude old decoys and hunting relics, but Mrs. Amspacher said, 
"We want it to have the feel of Portsmouth Island, along with the 
decoys." 

The display does just that. Even for those with no personal 
ties to Portsmouth Village, the exhibit makes one think of home. 
Old photographs, a few pieces of furniture and household items 
from the village, old decoys, old shotguns and various artifacts 
from Portsmouth Village are included. 


The Mailboat 


A kitchen table 

The exhibit is centered around the kitchen table, covered 
with a red-and-white oilcloth tablecloth, which long stood in the 
recently-closed Portsmouth Village home of the late Marian 
Gray Babb. On it is an old nickel-finished mantle lamp, with 
wide white glass shade, given to Dorothy Byrum Bedwell by her 
mother, Mamie Stelle Byrum. It was one of three used in the 
Byrum family’s Portsmouth (? home) during the ’20s and ’30s. 

There are old snapshots, old net needles and an old fog 
horn thought to have been used by the Lifesaving Service men 
who rode shore patrols on horseback. There is a vase from one 
of the last inhabited homes on Portsmouth. 

Hanging above the table is a quilt made by the Babb 
women, with a removable and washable border which seemed 
to have been unique to quilts on Portsmouth. Along the edge 
which would be tucked around the neck of the sleeper, a strip 
of white fabric was basted, or whip stitched in place; this could 
be easily removed to be scrubbed or bleached, then dried and 
basted back in place to give the sleeper a clean white section 
around his face and shoulders. On those short, damp winter 
days when it seemed to take forever for a heavy quilt to dry on 
the clothesline, these little strips of fabric could be dried beside 
the stove, if necessary, and replaced, giving the sleeper the feel- 
-and perhaps, aroma--of a clean quilt. 

And, in a position of honor on the table, sits a "Flit gun," 
the large metal sprayer used against mosquitoes, and a healthy 
supply of "merkle bush" switches. To the uninitiated, these lat- 
ter are branches of a myrtle bush, used to swat at mosquitoes 
that circled around the head--and bare legs--of any unwary 
visitor to the island during the many weeks each year when it 
was infested with those dive bomber-sized mosquitoes. 

Decoys 

Included in the exhibit are decoys which were either used 
or made on Portsmouth or, in a couple of cases, on Ocracoke. 
Some of those on exhibit are owned and lent by Lionel Gilgo of 
Atlantic, who grew up on Portsmouth Island; Roy Willis of 
Stacy, who has a very extensive collection of Portsmouth 
decoys; Don R. Walston of Cedar Point, another collector with 
many island decoys; and Nettie Murrill of Morehead City, who 
lent a canvas decoy which was in the collection of her son, the 

late David Murrill. Among the decoys on display are a pair of 
pintails with old root heads and the remains of the original 
paint, made by "Big Ike" O’Neal, circa 1900-1920. Most of the 
decoys in the exhibit date from about the turn of the century, ex- 
cept two which were made in the ’40s from cork from life raft 
materials which washed ashore off Drum Inlet during World 
War II. 

In addition to the decoys in the exhibit, there are two small 
"shorebirds," carved from flat boards, painted and mounted on 
sticks to be thrust into the marsh to attract shorebirds within 
gun range. These were the last carved birds to come from 
Portsmouth Village, and belonged to Jessie Babb, father of Jes- 
sie Lee Dominique of Beaufort and her sister, Marian Gray 
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Babb, who died in June and who was, at her death, the last per- 
son to have lived full-time in Portsmouth Village. 

Hunting paraphernalia 

Another unique item in the exhibit is an old hunting license 
of Edward Dixon, from the 1942-43 season, and a permit from 
the ’20s allowing the bearer to keep live waterfowl. 

A "clam box" is also displayed which was donated to the 
Friends of Portsmouth Island. It was supposed to have 
belonged to Elizabeth Pigott. It is a white wooden skiff-shaped 
box which would float in the water, and with a rope strung 
through a handle at the-end, pulled along as "Miss Lizzie" 
waded in the shallow water off Doctor’s Creek and raked up a 
mess of clams for dinner. There is even an old photograph show- 
ing several people in the water, with the clam box floating high 
in the water--obviously not yet filled. 

The display brings back memories to those who have ever 
lived in a primitive setting. There is an old enamelware wash 
basin and pitcher that was used for washing up in the Babb 
house. An enamel dipper that was used to scoop drinking water 
out of the bucket hangs over the table. 

Hubert Pulley of the Friends of Portsmouth Island has lent 
a couple of old shotguns, a 12-gauge Remington from the ’20s, 
like the one used by Henry Pigott, the last man to live in the vil- 
lage, and an older shotgun, from the late 1800s, which belonged 
to Mr. Pulley’s grandfather. 

A number of the items in the exhibit, in addition to some 
decoys, were lent by Martha Day, an avid collector from Cedar 
Island. Among the items are prints of photographs reproduced 
from an old roll of film which Ms. Day found when she was help- 
ing to empty out a home on Portsmouth a few years ago. She 
sent them off to see if they were any good, and the result was a 
collection of beautifully clear large black-and-white prints, 
which have been mounted on foam boards, taken many years 
ago of people and homes in Portsmouth Village. 

Special thanks were given to all of the Friends of 
Portsmouth members and friends who lent the items for this dis- 
play, and to those who gave of their expertise in setting up the 
display. 

The museum, just past of the Harkers Island School, is 
open Wednesday through Sunday, from 10 a.m. until 5 p.m. In 
addition to the display on Portsmouth Village at the temporary 
museum office, the gift shop offers a wide variety of nature-re- 
lated books, tote bags, imprinted T-shirts and sweatshirts, 
wildlife-theme calendars, coffee mugs, stationery, pins, paint- 
ings, prints and decoys of varying sizes. It’s a good place for 
Christmas shopping. 
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Marian Babb 


Reprinted fromCarteret News-Times, June 18, 1993 


Manan Gray Babb, 71, the last survivor of the last of 
those who lived full-time in Portsmouth Village on 
Portsmouth Island, died of cancer at her home in Beaufort 
early Wednesday. 

One of three daughters of the late Jesse Babb and Lillian 
Dixon Babb, she was born on Portsmouth Island in the home 
of her maternal grandparents, George and Martha Dixon, be- 
tween the post office and the church in Portsmouth Village. 
She was reared on the island, which had no communication 
with the outside world other than radio and boat from 
Ocracoke or Cedar Island. She was graduate of the 11-grade 
school on the island. 

Until the mid-1940’s, a mailboat which ran from Cedar 
Island to Ocracoke would stop at the island, picking up and 
dropping off mail and foodstuffs. After the regular stops 
ceased, Henry Pigott, the last male to live on the island, 
would pole his boat out to the mailboat and exchange mail 
and messages. 

Until 1969, when her mother died, Miss Babb lived with 
and cared for her mother. From then, Miss Babb lived with 
and cared for her mother. From then, Miss Babb and her 
aunt, Elma Dixon, who died in February 1990, spent the 
winters in Beaufort with her sister and brother-in-law, Jessie 
Lee and Bob Dominigue, and returned to their Island homes 
each spring. Mr. Pigott stayed in Ocracoke with Junius and 
Marian Austin during his declining and Marian Austin during 
his declining health, and in January 1971, Mr. Pigott died. 

After his death, Miss Babb and Miss Dixon, the last resi- 
dents on the Island, moved to Beaufort, only returning to their 
Island homes for brief holidays. 

For a number of years, Ms. Babb worked at the old 
Roses Store in downtown for Roses in Beaufort after moving 
to Beaufort full time. She later moved to the downtown 
Morehead City store and finally to the Morehead Plaza store, 
from which she retired in 1979. 

Ms. Babb. her sister Lee and a cousin, the later Mildred 
Dixon Robertson, formed the Carolina Sweethearts, a trio, 
and sang gospel music over radio station WMBL when it first 
opened. 

Ms. Babb was a charter member of the Friends of 
Portsmouth Island, having been an enthusiastic worker at all 
the group’s functions. Her last visit to Portsmouth Village was 
for the homecoming sponsored by Friends of Portsmouth Is- 
land April 25, 1992. 

... On Thursday, Frances Eubanks and Hubert Pulley of 
Friends of Portsmouth Island flew to Portsmouth Village and 
placed a wreath on the door of Ms. Babb’s home, near the 
graves where her mother and other family members lie. 
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The Duck Hunt 


The Mailboat 


Paul R. Branch, Sr. 


It was 12 noon on a Sunday in January, 1961, and I had just 
come through the ups and downs of an Episcopal church ser- 
vice and was poised for a fast break to be first in the exit line. 
The choir had marched to the front door, and the minister was 
only seconds away from the last a-men. I glanced to my right 
and saw that a parishioner was still deep in prayer, and I 
couldn’t get out of the pew without raising the kneeling bench. 
She looked guilty as sin, and probably wouldn’t get off the 
kneeling bench for some time. Oh well, a dump on the deck 
would probably make her repentance sweeter--(ker-plunk)-- 
and I was out in the exit line with only two men and one woman 
ahead of me. 

Men are no problem in a church exit line, because the mini- 
ster, standing at the open door, shakes their hands and slings 
them outside with the same motion. Women are the problem. If 
they are young and pretty, the parson hangs onto them for a 
fatherly hug, perhaps a little kiss, and conversation; whereas if 
they are on the shady side of social security, they hang onto him 
for the same things. A person near the rear of an exit line with 
twenty women ahead of him, could lose an hour getting outside. 


In three seconds, the two men ahead of me have had their 
hand shake and their sling out the door, and the woman is next. 
I see a flash of liver spots as she throws her arm around the 
minister’s neck and goes climbing in for a clinch, and I slip out 
behind them and am home free. 


I had just hit the turf and started to pick up speed when 
(zap), a hand caught me by the shoulders and spun me around. 
For a second, I thought the assistant minister had been hiding 
in the shrubbery to ambush back-sliders, but it wasn’t anyone 
religious--it was Philip Ball. Philip had duck hunting on his 
mind, and he told me he had set up a hunting camp in one of 
the abandoned houses on Portsmouth Island. We would catch 
the mail boat at Atlantic on Tuesday, and a man in a skiff would 
meet the mail boat and take us to it. The plan was to go to 
Portsmouth on Tuesday, hunt on Wednesday, and return to 
Morehead City on Thursday. Philip said there were a lot of rab- 
bits on the island, and that I could bring one of my hunting dogs 
along. 

On Tuesday, Philip picked me and my favorite dog, "Bob," 
up in his station wagon, and another hunter I'll call Jay made up 
the party. We stopped at Kib Guthrie’s "leaning" store and 
bought groceries consisting of a pound of bacon, a dozen eggs, 
a loaf of bread, a can of Spam, a can of corned beef, and three 
small cans of potted meat. One didn’t have to eat this potted 
meat to dispel his hunger. You only needed to read the in- 
gredients listed on the can: beef lips, pork stomachs, tripe, pork 
noses, beef scrotums, and pork ears. I’ll be damned if I ever eat 
again--no, not in a hundred years--not canned meat, anyway! 

We parked Philip’s station wagon at Atlantic near the pier, 
and loaded our gear on the mail boat. She was a solid built craft 
of about thirty feet with high sides, and she looked as if she 
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could handle rough seas. It was a sunny afternoon and warm for 
January, so I sat outside for awhile. However, the spray was 
blowing over the bow, so I went below and took a seat midway 
starboard. I was sitting on a plank bench with "Bob," my hound 
dog beside me, and as my eyes adjusted to the gloom, I noticed 
that we had about twelve passengers on board. 

Across from me sat a young man and lady, and they 
proceeded to "neck" throughout the trip. There this fellow sat 
hugging a girl, while I sat hugging a hound dog, but as my eyes 
adjusted to the dim light I saw that I had the best deal by far. A 
lady of some years--with a pit-and-wart complexion--had a 
cloth sack with four red chickens inside. The sack had a slit 
about three inches long, and from time to time a chicken would 
stick its head out to look around, and then snatch it back into 
the sack. Bob became highly interested in this chicken sack, and 
I had to restrain him from attacking it. The lady said she was 
from up above Ocracoke, and that she had been visiting her 
sister and husband, who had a farm near Otway. Her sister had 
given her four "pullets" of good stock to improve her own flock 
back home. 

The man to my right next to Bob, said he’d just gotten out 
of jail at Beaufort, where he had pulled time for stealing a 
shrimp net. He and his brother owned a shrimp boat together, 
and his brother was fishing the boat out of Nag’s Head until the 
heat was off the net. Now that he’d pulled his time and the net 
was Officially his, he was going to join his brother, and they 
would probably be back in Beaufort in a few weeks. After look- 
ing around at the passengers, he allowed that in his opinion, he 
was in better company when he was in jail. 

The man sitting on my left only had one eye--and I mean 
only one eye--as there was no eye ball and no glass eye--just a 
red hole with nothing in it. The hole was shrunken to the size of 
a dime and was a rheumy ruby red. I asked him what had hap- 
pened to his eye, and he said he told people typhoid fever had 
settled in it, but the truth was that he was in a "Cat house" one 
night when the police raided it, and he’d jumped out the 
second-story window. Some worker who had repaired the roof 
had left a large tar bucket with a mop in it under the window, 
and the mop handle had punched out his eye. I asked him if he 
could close it and he replied, "Damn right. I can clamp it shut 
like a trap, and I catch a lot of gnats and flies with it. One day, I 
clamped down on what I thought was a fly but was a yellow jack- 
et. I thought for a minute I’d jumped into another tar bucket. 
Well, that eye socket swelled up until it stuck out of my face like 
a cigar butt with a red fire coal on the end. I'll tell you 
what.....?m staying out of two-story cat houses nowadays." 

We had been underway several hours when the boat began 
slowing down, and Philip, who had gone topside, stuck his head 
in the hatch and said, "This is us." I got Bob under my arm and 
climbed on deck. To starboard, about a half mile away, lay a 
low island, and I could see several houses and a church on it. A 
man with a long pole in his hands waited for us in a flat bot- 
tomed skiff. He was thin and old, and he looked apprehensive 
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when he saw three large men, a dog, and a pile of gear ready to 
board his small boat. The tide was high, but the water depth 
away from the mail boat was no more than six to ten inches. The 
old man polled the skiff from one crab hole to another, and final- 
ly reached Portsmouth Island. As the old man was polling us 
along, he talked about his diet. He said he only ate "fish and 
fowl," and I concluded that if he were the prime example of that 
diet, it probably wouldn’t catch on. 

The camp Philip had set up was in a frame house on the 
sound beach. It had two rooms across the front, and a kitchen on 
the back. He had cleaned out the north front room and the 
kitchen. A dilapidated Coleman camp stove, a table and four 
chairs with numerous coats of different-colored, peeling paint, 
and a battered Coleman gas lantern made up the furnishings. 
How cozy it was! 

The last coat of paint on the table and chairs had been 
white, and underneath that, orange. Under the orange had been 
green, and under the green looked as if at one time it had been 
maple. When one picked up a chair, the peeling paint came off 
in your hand, but not to worry.....n0 one knew about lead poison- 
ing in those days! We had brought along a three-gallon can of 
gasoline and that supplied our source of heat and light. Jay and I 
spread our sleeping bags in the front (guest) room, while Philip 
spread his in the kitchen. 

We had no sooner settled in, when Philip asked, "Who 
brought the whiskey?" Well, heck! I was an invited guest and 
thought the host furnished everything--Jay said he thought so 
too. What a revolting development! Here we were, three "whis- 
keypalians," marooned on a desert island, and no whiskey! While 
we were blaming each other, a grasshopper airplane landed on 
the beach and taxied up to our door. It was my friend, Charlie 
Vellines, and hearing of our predicament, he volunteered to fly 
over to Ocracoke and buy us some "moonshine." Charlie told us 
straight out that Ocracoke "moonshine" was not even in the same 
ballpark as Harlowe’s "shine" when it come to quality. Jay and I 
handed Charlie six dollars, which he said was the price of a half 
gallon jar. Charlie took off and was back in twenty minutes with 
the half-gallon of "shine." He said it was Ocracoke radiator 
shine. Instead of using a copper worm, they used the radiator off 
a junked automobile for a condenser. There were no words to 
describe the taste of that whiskey, and there were white flakes 
floating around in it (probably a large cholera colony). Even 
Charlie allowed that it was the worst he had ever tasted. 

Philip plundered around in the kitchen and found a bottle of 
maraschino cherries left over from some other expedition, and 
we poured them into the jar. In twenty minutes the red cherries 
were bleached white and tasted like moth balls. Philip next came 
up with a rusting can of peaches, which we poured into the jar. 
In a few minutes, they too were bleached white, and dissolved 
into more white flakes which floated around in the otherwise 
clear "shine." We didn’t think of it at the moment, but we hada 
valuable formula in our possession. If that whiskey could have 
been delivered to all the alcoholic rehabilitation centers in 
America, it would have solved the nation’s alcoholic problems. 
After a drink of that moonshine, the alcoholics would have 
stopped drinking forever, or it would have killed them. Either 
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way--reformed and alive, or drunk and dead--the problem is 
solved. 

There was still a couple of hours of daylight left, so Jay and I 
loaded our shotguns and headed for two fresh water ponds on 
the island. The hunting style consisted of slipping up behind a 
sand dune bordering the pond and shooting at any ducks swim- 
ming there. This soon became boring, as it was too much like 
shooting fish in a rain barrel. We moved to the Northeast corner- 
-ocean side of the island--and shot at ducks as they flew by. The 
ducks had about a thirty-mile-per-hour tail wind, and they were 
flying so fast we didn’t hit many. Soon the sun was setting, so we 
called it a day and came back to camp. 

For dinner, Philip opened a can of Spam which we had 
along with bread, instant coffee, and a drink of that "Ocracoke 
nectar." Afterwards, we played black-jack poker for gun shells 
until 10 p.m., when we decided to turn in. Philip asked me to put 
Bob in the attic, because the island was covered with dense un- 
dergrowth and if left outside, he might get lost. I took Bob up the 
attic stairs and noticed the attic was floored, and had a small win- 
dow (with broken out glass) in each gable. 

Philip bedded down in the kitchen, and Jay and I had the 
guest room. It wasn’t long before Bob started walking around in 
the attic and whining. This became progressively louder, and 
finally I got my flashlight and went to see what his problem was. 
Bob was a "blue tick" hound, and I noticed the white places on 
him looked dark grey. At first, I thought he had lain in dust or 
smut, but then I noticed the color seemed to shimmer. It then 
dawned on me that Bob was covered with fleas--millions of fleas. 
I had owned a pack of hunting dogs for years, and I knew what 
to do for fleas. Oil kills fleas better than anything. Fleas breathe 
through small ports in their abdomens, and oil stops up the small 
holes and asphyxiates them. I took Bob out on the back porch 
and gave him a rubdown with Three-in-One gun oil, and in five 
minutes a cup of fleas lay dead on the floor. I found an empty 
wooden fish box and an old pair of coveralls someone had left 
hanging on a line between the roof supports, and with these I 
made a bed for Bob on the back porch. This is where he should 
have been to start with. Bob, now completely free of fleas, 
hopped in his bed, and gave me a wet lick on the mouth to show 
his appreciation. Philip said he had forgotten about the fleas, 
that they came from rats, and in the summertime, bats, that flew 
in through the broken windows. 

Wednesday dawned sunny and unseasonably warm, and I 
took Bob and my gun and went exploring around the island. 
North of the camp on the sound side, was a frame church--which 
I judged to be Methodist--in excellent condition. I went inside 
and found the pews in place, and except for dust, ready for a ser- 
vice. I went out and closed the door behind me. I continued on 
up the beach, where I saw several houses swallowed up by under- 
brush. Soon, I came to a brick church built in the style of most 
Baptist churches. It, like the other, was also in excellent condi- 
tion. When I entered, one of the front doors was open and bang- 
ing in the wind. I stood inside and looked to the pulpit, and a 
wave of sadness passed over me as I wondered how many 
dreams had died with the people who once worshipped there. 
When I left, I softly closed the open door. Up the beach, I saw 
an abandoned Coast Guard station still in good repair. 
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Back to the camp, I learned from Philip that two elderly 
women and the old man who had poled the skiff, were the last 
people living on the island. They were all aged, and a few years 
after my trip there, I learned that no one was left as a resident of 
that once thriving community. 

After lunch, I continued my exploration across the island to 
the south east. I saw several houses that were swallowed up by 
the underbrush, but on the ocean side south, I came upon a 
large two-story house in a small clearing. The house was in good 
repair, and I noticed two small graves along the edge of the front 
yard. These graves had plank head markers, and I could tell by 
the size that small toddlers were buried there. How sad that 
these two little graves were in this lonely, abandoned, and forgot- 
ten place. 

Wednesday night we ate the can of corned beef, and since 
we were leaving the next day on the mail boat, I gave Bob the 
three cans of potted meat. Bob thought it was excellent cuisine! 
After our meal, we got our gear together, and although no one 
said it, I could feel an anticipation for our departure in each of 
us. We turned in about 9:30 p.m. 

Not long after I was in my sleeping bag, I began to hear 
Canadian geese in an uproar, and soon ducks and loons joined 
in. It seemed at times that some of them might fly right through 
the window. Philip called out from the kitchen that we were 
probably going to get a change in the weather, and this turned 
out to be a gross understatement. The house began to shudder 
in a high wind, and I could tell that it was getting colder. At each 
shudder, something shifted down through the cracks between 
the ceiling boards. The wind finally reached a high crescendo, 
and the house quaked as if it were coming apart. The matter was 
now sifting down in every place in the room. The Siberian ex- 
press was rolling in! 

For some reason, I licked my lips and, no doubt about it, the 
matter sifting down was pulverized rat and bat droppings. I got 
up, turned on my flashlight, and took my sleeping bag into the 
kitchen. Jay soon followed, and although it was sifting in there 
also, it wasn’t nearly as bad as it had been in the guest room. Jay 
and I put our sleeping bags head to head under the table, and 
that stopped the sifting matter from falling in our faces. Before 
lying back down, I went out on the back porch and brought Bob 
and his bed into the kitchen. 

Thursday morning it was blowing a storm and was as cold as 
a witch’s nose. We ate the last of the bacon and eggs for break- 
fast, and waited for the mail boat to come from Ocracoke Island. 
It never came. Just before night, I took Bob and went hunting 
out back of the camp. I shot three rabbits which I dressed out, 
and Philip boiled and fried them. They made a pretty good meal, 
and Bob got the heads, bones, and leftovers. 

Friday: no breakfast, no lunch, and no mail boat. The sound 
was still frozen solid, but the wind had quieted. About mid-after- 
noon, we saw an airplane land on the north beach, and Jay and I 
started for it as fast as possible, considering the terrain. As we 
made our way through brush and bog, we discussed how much 
we would offer the pilot to fly us to Atlantic. We came to the 
plane just as it was preparing to take off, but we rushed at it, 
waving our arms and shouting. The plane motor shut down, and 
the door opened. Hallelujah! It was my old friends Joe Elkins 
and Charlie Vellines. 


The Mailboat 


These men, in my opinion, are two of the most unique char- 
acters ever to walk the Carteret County sands or fly its skies. 
Both of them had airplanes and filled every spare minute of 
their days with high adventure. They had a knack for turning the 
most commonplace event into an unforgettable experience. . 
Both had hearts as big as all outdoors and were happy to do 
anyone a favor. 

It so happened that Joe and Charlie had a hunting buggy on 
the island. The buggy consisted of an old Farmall tractor, on the 
front of which they had bolted a 6x6" wood beam for a bush 
bumper, and on top they had mounted a seat for three hunters. 
The hunters sat high above the bushes and shot at game being 
flushed out by the machine. The driver had to look between the 
legs of the hunters to see where he was steering. This little flaw 
in engineering caused a lot of very interesting navigation. They 
kept the buggy at an abandoned house. They had cut away a sec- 
tion of the porch floor but left the roof, making covered parking 
for the machine. How they ever got the contraption on 
Portsmouth Island, I never learned. 

Joe and Charlie had flown to the island that day to check on 
their hunting buggy, or perhaps some kind providence had 
steered them there to help three marooned duck hunters. 

Sure, they would fly us back to the Beaufort Airport. 

"Hop in and we’ll fly you back to your camp to pick up your 
equipment, but we wouldn’t think of taking a dime." That was 
Joe and Charlie--always ready to do someone a favor! 

A three minute hop landed us in front of the camp, and we 
scurried off to grab our equipment and load up. Since it was a 
four place plane, one of us had to stay behind, and of course 
Philip was elected two to one. Buckled in the plane, with me hug- 
ging Bob in the middle, and with shot guns and sleeping bags 
under our feet, Joe gunned the motor and we went hopping and 
bumping down the beach, but the overloaded plane couldn’t 
take off. 

For a minute, I thought Jay was going to have to stay be- 
hind, because I wasn’t about to leave Bob, but Joe started pull- 
ing out camping equipment from behind the back seat to lighten 
the load. Out came a thirty pound tent, an axe, a Coleman stove, 
two gallons of water, and a 2x2’ box filled with cans of food, sur- 
vivors of a hundred other camping trips. We hid it under some 
Myrtle bushes, and Joe said he would pick it up later. We roared 
on down the beach again, and this time the plane took to the air. 
I was glad to finally get my feet off that damned island! 

We had no more than leveled off, when Joe reached under 
his seat and pulled out a fifth of Jack Daniels Whiskey. Joe and 
Charlie had already had a few snorts and I really needed a 
drink, so I tagged it hard, (mostly to keep the pilot from getting 
too much). Joe headed out to sea to find out if anything interest- 
ing was happening out there. Soon we spotted a fishing trawler, 
and as the whiskey bottle was empty, Joe dived the plane and 
threw it at the boat. 

The bottle hit about twenty five feet to port of the trawler 
and bobbed to the surface after a few seconds. I could see a 
great commotion among the five men on board as they began 
fishing the bottle out of the water; then our radio came alive. A 
voice came on saying, "Joe, this is the Captain.....A snelled hook 
in your hide for that empty bottle! If you can’t throw me a fifth 
with something in it, don’t throw one at all!" Everyone had a 
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good laugh, and Joe answered the Captain saying he was only 
joking, and that he was going to throw him a full one. He 
fished around under his seat and came up with an unopened 
bottle of Jack Daniels--Joe always went first class. He broke 
the seal and said we should take a drink out of it to insure that 
it would float. He then came back over the trawler at just 
above mast altitude, and dropped the bottle about ten feet off 
port. I could see another flurry of action on board, as the men 
fished it out of the water. As soon as they had the bottle on 
board, a wild cheer went up from the men and some of them 
even took off their toboggans to wave them at the plane. The 
radio came on again, and the Captain said, 

"Joe, you are better than ’airy’ angel!" 

Back over the sound, we saw about one hundred ducks 
taking the sun. Although the weather was clear, the tempera- 
ture was colder than an Eskimo’s toes. Joe dived the plane on 
them and riled them up. He had a 410 gauge shot gun with the 
stock cut off at the pistol grip, and he used it with one hand out 
the window. Joe’s idea of duck hunting was to fall in behind a 
duck on the wing with an airplane, and when he was about 25’ 
away, pop Mister Duck in the behind with that 410. 

Back up to 500 ft. altitude, there is a buzzard circling 
around. We fall in behind Mr. Buzzard, and he goes into a 
dive. We dive behind him. The buzzard pulls in his wings until 
only the tips are out and goes vertical; we are in hot pursuit. 
The buzzard then stretches himself out until he looks to be 
three feet long and five inches around. Suddenly, Joe pulls out 
of the dive and the buzzard goes streaking and zig-zagging 
through a pine forest. I think his luck ran out, however, be- 
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cause about a quarter mile into the forest, I saw a tree sudden- 
ly go into a violent vibration. 

Now, we are at Cape Lookout, and I mention that I always 
wanted a close look at the top of that lighthouse. Joe put our 
wing about fifteen feet from the glass lens and started flying 
circles around it. On the fifth turn, I said, "Joe, I have seen 
enough of this lighthouse," and as it was sundown, we flew off 
and landed at Beaufort Airfield. Joe dropped Jay off at 
Philip’s house where he had left his car, and then brought me 
and Bob home. My wife acted miffed, because I had been gone 
so long, but as soon as she learned that I had given up duck 
hunting on Portsmouth Island forever, she sweetened up. Babe 
fixed a great dinner and I was relaxing in my easy chair, when 
the phone rang. It was Joe, and he wanted Babe and me to 
come out to his house for drinks and bridge. Well, after the res- 
cue from Devil’s Island, how could we refuse? Joe and I were 
cheating like dogs at the bridge game, while our wives, who 
were partners, were playing cold sober and honest, and beat- 
ing us to death. 

Sunday morning, Joe and I went back to Portsmouth Is- 
land to rescue Philip. As we flew over the camp, we saw him 
sitting against the south side of the house. There was a water- 
eyed anemic sun shining there with dim red rays of light, which 
didn’t have a single calorie of heat in them. Philip said that the 
gasoline had given out, and that he hadn’t had any light, heat, 
or food since we left the day before. We flew Philip back to At- 
lantic, where Joe landed on the highway and taxied to within 
50’ of his station wagon. We loaded Philip and his gear into the 
wagon and saw him on his way home. Then we flew back to 
Beaufort Airfield, and took Joe’s car to Morehead City. 


Remorse 


Truman P. Reatmeyer 
Found in William Warner’s book, Beautiful Swimmers 


A hunter shot at a flock of geese 
That flew within his reach. 


Two were stopped in their rapid flight 
And fell on the sandy beach. 


The male bird lay at the water’s edge 
And just before he died 


He faintly called to his wounded mate 
And she dragged herself to his side. 


She bent her head and crooned to him 
In a way distressed and wild 


Carrying her one and only mate 
As a Mother would her child. 


Then covering him with her broken wing 
And gasping with failing breath 


She laid her head against his breast, 
A feeble honk ... the death. 


This story is true, though crudely told, 
Ia was the man in the case. 


I stood knee deep in the drizzle and cold 
And the hot tears burned my face. 


I buried the birds in the sand where they lay 
Wrapped in my hunting coat, 


And I threw my gun and belt in the Bay 
When I crossed in the open boat. 


Hunters will call me a right poor sport 
And scoff at the thing I did; 


But that day something broke in my heart, 
And shoot again? God Forbid? 
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Why I Gave Up Goose Hunting 


The Mailboat 


Jack Catcher 


One cold day last week me and old Browney the hound were 
pulling time down at our fish camp on the river and a flock of 
geese flew high over the Yeopim headed across the Albemarle 
Sound - over to Hyde County, I figured, to set down on the lake. 

It brought to mind Flora and her mate, wild Canada geese, 
and the reason I decided to stop goose hunting several years 
back. Can’t exactly place the year. 

Well, anyway, it was back when Browney here weren’t much 
more than a sock-chewing, shoestring-pulling little old pup that I 
had taken from his Mother when he was only about six days old. 
He is going on ten-years-old now, so that puts it back to around 
67. But let me get on with it. 


It was another cold morning just like this 
one, and early that morning me and Browney 
walked out in the yard, and there must of been 
all of one hundred geese all rafted up and 
floating on the river. Lord knows, it was a sure 
enough pretty sight in this world, all them geese 
a-clamoring and honking. 


It was another cold morning just like this one, and early that 
morning me and Browney walked out in the yard, and there must 
of been all of one hundred geese all rafted up and floating on the 
river. Lord knows, it was a sure enough pretty sight in this world, 
all them geese a-clamoring and honking. 

Then I noticed a gander and his mate off to themselves 
swimming. He was talking to her, trying to keep her with the 
flock, and she seemed to be trying to paddle to shore. 

Her wing was broken and sort of trailed behind her like a 
paddle and she had to work her webbed feet faster to maintain 
headway in the brackish, cypress-stained water. I reasoned she 
had taken a hit from a goose hunter’s shotgun. I only heard her 
cry out one time, when a gull circled over her and dove for a bait- 
fish. 

The gander was wary and afraid, for he was a wild goose. He 
knew that in the woods there would be wolves, fox, bobcat and 
man. He was swimming in circles around her, concerned for her 
safety as well as his own. Then he paddled toward the flock in 
mid-river. 

Then, as quickly as if a message had been flashed, "Take off, 
take off," the whole flock lifted into the morning mist. The 
gander went with them, but not for long. Soon he was circling 
high over his mate on the river below. 


As the gander circled, his honking became frantic telling his 
mate to fly. But Flora couldn’t fly, number 2 goose shot had 
broken her wing. 

"Come on, come on, follow me," he seemed to be telling her. 
"Come on, come on - lift up. Fly, fly - 1,200 miles from here there 
is another river and a sandbar and gravel and lush grass and 
weeds, be faithful to me . . . fly, lift up." 

Flora did try to fly. With bill open to suck air into her pound- 
ing chest, she beat the water with her good right wing until the 
water frothed and bubbles trailed behind her. Then she floated 
flat, neck extended - exhausted and spent, unable to reply to her 
mate’s calls as he circled. 

The gander made one last circle, spilled air from his wing 
tips and fell fast - side slipping, then braked and slid to a floating 
stop beside her. 

She opened her bill, skimmed a drink of cold water, shook 
and ruffled her feathers and bowed her head to him several 
times. Then she paddled toward the shore. He paddled back 
toward the middle of the river - impatient with this silly mate as 
he had been before. 

He stayed with her all that day and all night, floating on the 
river. The next morning he was gone. Me and old Browney lis- 
tened to another flock fly over just before the light of day. The 
gander flew up to them, then returned to circle over Flora. 
"Come on, come on, its time to go... hurry, hurry." 

Again, Flora spent herself into exhaustion and beat the 
water with her good wing. We heard her lonely cries, "I can’t fly, 
I can’t fly . .. come back, come back." That’s how it sounded to 
me. 

Well, the gander had to leave. The need was deep-rooted, 
the call as old as time itself. So his honking faded out of hearing 
as he rushed through the sky to catch up. 

Flora had her chances to take up with other mates, but she 
paid them no mind. Old Browney and me would see her often in 
the river floating, her eyes on the sky . . . listening for her mate’s 
call that never came. 

Then one warm spring morning I noticed a lot of goose 
feathers washed in by the tide among some grass and lilies near 
the sandy banks of the Yeopim. Flora’s waiting was over. 

It has been said that love between Canada geese is a lifetime 
thing. 

They don’t take love lightly, and they mate for keeps. This 
may explain why one lone goose in the sky would circle the river 
in the night and me and old Browney would hear his sad, lonely 
cries that seemed to say, "Come on, come on, fly with me. Hurry, 
hurry." But all this was some years back. 


Brought to The Mailboat by Sue Ward. 
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The Last Loon Hunt 


There is no recorded history of the sport of "Looning," 
popular by nearly all sportsman who have tried it. It is no 
longer practiced although it has been a favorite sport of the 
Coast and Outer Banks since the conception of "Diamond 
City" over a hundred years ago. I witnessed the last major loon 
hunt while fishing nets off the North Carolina coast. 

In April, 1950 a federal game warden came to our town, 
Harkers Island (A small island off the coast of North 
Carolina) and rented an old house. It had been expected for 
some time, but not quite this soon. Some folks ’round the is- 
land had the reputation for breaking hunting laws--especially 
laws concerning the red breasted robin and loon. The warden 
stayed around for a few weeks but didn’t do much of anything. 
Eventually everyone began to assume that he had come to the 
island to stop some of the young’ns from shooting the robin, 
which (I’m told) isn’t bad in a pot of rice stew, but it’s up toa 
fifty-dollar fine just to be caught with one. He did some robin 
enforcement though--just to throw up a guard I suppose; how- 
ever, it was strange that he never even gave out one ticket. I 
heard that one of the local kids missed a robin and shot out 
one of his windows and he never even attempted to chase him. 
The warden seemed quite unconcerned--therefore, everybody 
just took him in stride and went on doing about whatever they 
had been doing before. He was even beginning to earn the 
reputation of being one of the best game wardens that the 
local folks had ever met. Lots of residents even got downright 
friendly with him. Of course they didn’t realize that he was 
learning and listening carefully to what everyone had to say-- 
especially concerning loon hunting. He was just waiting for 
the time to get ripe. 

The "ripening" time had come--one warm spring night-- 
May 5, 1950. The wind had shifted light off from the sou’west 
and all the "would-be" looners were preparing for the sport of 
"kings". Locally, loons used to be hunted as they few across 
this area on their way north--starting in about late March to 
sometime in April. Work--mostly consisting of commercial 
fishing--is usually slack about that time of year anyway-leaving 
more time for hunting. It wasn’t only the sport of hunting itself 
which was so enjoyable, but also getting up before dawn wher 
the air is beginning to warm a little in the early spring--boat 
riding across the open sound--building an open wood fire on 
the beach--the fresh clean smell of salt air. Some folks around 
here get heart sick just thinking back about it. 

There was much excitement that evening with the "would- 
be" looners preparing for the next morning. Loons fly best at 
just about daylight. It was said that no one would be caught 
dead on the beach with less than 3 boxes of gun shells--no. 4 
shot, extra long-range--as loons fly at scattered heights and ac- 
cording to local residents are the hardest of all water birds to 
hit. Some hunters have had to use more than 3 boxes just to 
bring in one loon. Killing a loon requires power--preferably 
an automatic twelve-gauge shotgun--if you could borrow, beg, 
or steal one--in that order. 


James F. Guthrie 


About 4:30 a.m. the following morning, May 6, with the 
wind still light off the sou’west--which is the best time for 
loonin’--there was right much excitement going on--that is, 
men running up and down the road to see if the man he’d bar- 
gained to go with was still planning on going and if he could 
still go with him--or, in some cases, it was just to see if the 
boat would hold one more "looner". 

Everybody who was going was already on the beach at 
daybreak that Saturday morning when the mighty loon in his 
graceful flight northward started flying across the strip of 
"Outer Banks" (Just inside Cape Lookout Lighthouse, N.C.). 
On a map it’s called Shackleford Banks. 

I became a witness to the event that follows when I was 
asked by a neighbor to go to Cape Lookout that very morning 
to help him take in his fish nets. The nets had been set about 
one-half mile inside the "hook" of Cape Lookout and I had a 
perfect view of the "banks"--where the action was about to 
take place. There were the most people that I had ever seen in 
one "pile'--mostly bunched up near Barden Inlet, but also scat- 
tered out down the beach as far as I could see. At about 
daylight, with the loons filling the sky, most of the guns began 
to open up--it wasn’t long before there were nearly/an es- 
timated 400 guns flashing out. Every once in a while I could 
see a loon ball up and spiral towards the beach. There was 
much excited shouting when a loon was hit. 

In the meantime, the new warden was executing his plan. 
He called in about a dozen more wardens. They had decided 
that the time had come to put a halt to the loon-shooting busi- 
ness. They landed by boat just inside the banks and started 
working their way across the strip of "banks" to the beach. 
About that time, the loons were flying in great numbers and 
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shots were beginning to be heard. It wasn’t too hard for the 
wardens to discover just where the "looners" were. During the 
next fifteen-to-twenty minutes it was estimated that about 
2,000 to 2,500 shots were fired. There was no doubt in the 
wardens’ minds just where to go! They gradually encircled 
about four hundred hunters and blended in the "pile" quite 
well. 

Being friendly folks like "downeasters" (name given to 
folks living east of Beaufort Bridge) are, they would even stop 
shooting long enough to talk to the wardens and tell him their 
name and address,--not realizing exactly what was happening. 
Then, of course, the warden would just write it down, hand 
the "looner" a pink slip of paper and say--"You’re under arrest 


for shooting loons". This was thought by some to be quite a 
sneaky, underhanded method. Of course, by the time the 
looners realized what was happening, there had been fifty or 
sixty citations already written out. This went on for quite some 
time before all the hunters finally realized what had befallen 
them--and then the confusion really started. 

From standing on the stern of the fishing boat, I could see 
the people begin to bunch up closer and closer and noticed 
that some of the shooting had begun to taper off. Then, all at 
once, the shooting stopped altogether--the people were just 
standing around. At that time, not knowing what was going 
on, and seeing that the loons were still flying, I figured that 
someone had been shot. Shortly, one of the wardens came up 
to our boat and asked us if we had guns. We convinced him 
that we didn’t but were just there fishing. He told us that a lot 
of people on the beach had gotten tickets for shooting loons. 
It was after I arrived back at the island that I learned some of 
the story. 

There were many stories told about that day--some fact-- 
some yarns--and are still being mentioned on occasion till this 
day. I can’t help laughing when I think about the one about a 
sixteen-year-old boy who was looning on the banks that day 
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with an old single-barrel, twelve-gauge shotgun that fell apart _ 
every time it was shot. The boy had just shot at a loon, never 
snicking a feather, and was sitting on an old fish box that had 
drifted on the beach trying to get the gun back together when 
one of the wardens asked him for his name. He was so in- 
volved in getting his gun together that he told him his name 
without even looking up. He glanced around, saw that 3.8 
caliber on the man’s hip, then realizing it was the warden, just 
sat there and cried like a baby. 

It was told that many of the looners just threw their guns 
in the ocean; some buried theirs, while others were so scared 
that they dropped theirs right on the spot. 

Rumors were goin’ ’round that the wardens had stripped 
the plug wires and coils from some of the looners’ boat en- 
gines. It really didn’t make much difference either way be- 
cause the looners weren’t going anywhere--the wardens were 
patrolling all of the waters around the area. 

One man got mad enough to want to shoot the wardens. 
He was going around trying to get some of the other fellas to 
help him. He said, "Let’s shoot ’em and throw ’em in the 
ocean--they can’t hang the whole four-hundred of us". Thank 
goodness, nobody had little enough sense to take him up on it- 
-even though some of them were downright mad about the 
whole situation. 

The wardens collected the guns that were lying on the 
beach and carried them to the local courthouse and adver- 
tised--"Anyone Claiming Their Guns Could Have Them". As 
far as I know, very few ever did go in to claim theirs. One man 
stated that he wasn’t fool enough to claim a $15 gun and then 
have to pay a $25 fine. In Federal Court at Washington, N.C., 
the first offenders were fined $25 each--the rest were charted 
in accordance with how many previous times they had been 
convicted. They were charged with hunting migratory water- 
fowl out of season. About a hundred people were rounded up 
and charges were brought against 78 of them. The wardens 
collected 50 dead loons as evidence and they estimated that 
200 loons had been killed that day. 

I suppose it was a bleak day for the looners. It had be- 
come such a common practice even though the threat of get- 
ting caught was always imminent. Everyone knew shooting 
loons was illegal, but they'd rather have taken their chance 
against the wardens than stop. No other large-scale attempt to 
stop looning--as I recall--had ever been made up until that 
time. 

Probably the main reason that the "downeasters" have felt 
so strongly about shooting loons is because the local folks and 
even some "upstaters" have been shooting them ever since the 
settlement of Diamond City on Shackleford Banks over a 
hundred years ago. It had become part of their way of life-- 
even like a heritage--it was a sport and the loon was also a 
favorite dish. Normally, the loon is considered not fit to eat by 
most people--because of its dark meat and somewhat fishy 
taste--but not so with the "downeasters". Cooked by a local 
recipe, which has been handed down for at least a hundred 
years, it turns out to be a lip-smacking dish, especially when 
cooked with good ol’ sweet potatoes to make a dark gravy. 

I have often wondered it the wardens got proper credit 
for the wonderful job they did that day--May 6, 1950! Can you 
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possibly imagine what could have happened in a mass of 400 
people--all bunched up shooting at a bird that requires a 
quick aim. Many persons might have been seriously injured 
through carelessness or panic, if the wardens had let things 
get out of hand. The results of that day could have easily gone 
down in the history of this state as a major catastrophe. 

After doing some research, I discovered that the name 
"loon," or diver, is given to several water birds which dive un- 
derwater for fish. Most of them are related to the grebes. The 
common loon (Gavia immer), also called great northern 
diver,--which flies across the outer banks--is found from the 
northern United States to the Arctic Circle. This loon likes to 
make its home in the small lonely lakes in the interior of the 
country and most lakes have one or two pairs of loons during 
the summer. Loons are about thirty-six inches long. Their 
backs and wings are black, with many white spots. The heads 
and necks are glossy black and green and the neck has white 
streaks. The webbed feet are also black and the tails--short. 
Loons look somewhat like large ducks, but have sharper bills. 
They are the most handsome of the diving birds. The common 
loon is closely related to a couple of other species--the Pacific 
loon (Gavia arctica pacifica), which is smaller than the great 
northern diver, and has a purple-black throat, and the red- 
throated diver (Gavia stellata), which is about 25 inches long 
and has a duller color. Their loud screams can sometimes be 
heard echoing over the lakes at night. Loons feed chiefly on 
fish and can dive very deep under water to get them. (They 
have been taken in otter trawls at 190 feet deep). Men some- 
times kill the loon for food although its flesh is dark and tough 
and in years past loon eggs were used to make glue in Canada. 
The loon, which, incidently, is the state bird of Minnesota, is 
now protected by an international agreement--Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act of 1918, with Canada. 

Before, during, and a while after World War II, the leg 
bones of the loon were used as an artificial bait called "loon 
bones" for catching bluefish (Pomotomus saltatrix) (Lin- 
naeus), and mackerel (Scomberomorus maculatus). The bones 
(taken from below the middle joint and just above the foot-- 
about 3 inches long--with a natural hole already inside for the 
hook) were left in the sun for several months to bleach out 
until white, and with hook and leader wire properly twisted, it 
then became a very effective bait. When loons, saturated with 
crude oil from ships torpedoed during World War II, died 
and drifted onto our beaches, many were collected and their 
leg bones used for bait lures. It was used in this area until the 
later artificial baits became available. 

In the spring, there is still a large migration of loons that 
fly from the ocean across the Outer Banks on the eastern 
coast of North Carolina towards Canada where they breed 
and are reported to return sometime in November. Many 
hunters hope to see the day when it will be legal to waste a few 
gun shells and enjoy the sport of hunting this magnificent king 
of divers. But until then, they can only reminisce the good ’ol 
days and continue to tell the story of that great loon hunt. 
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Regutem for “The Malboat 
I stood on the Banks 
one day and heard, 


Far above the sound and cry 
of every bird, 


A tolling, way off towards 
the east’ard shore, 


And realized that I would ne’er 
see my beloved Mailboat no more. 


A death knell 
I heard that day, 


Coming o’er the Sound 
from Harkers Island way. 
T’was ringing, ringing 
‘long the shore, 


Forever more, 
for The Mailboat." 


This poem appeared in my mailbox this past week with 
no name or return address. To whomever sent it (and I 
THINK I know who it was ...) I have but one response ... 


NEVER UNDERESTIMATE THE DETERMINA- 
TION OF A HARKERS ISLANDER ... 


Joel has yet another response ... to paraphrase Mark 
Twain, "reports of our demise have been greatly exaggerated!" 


The Mailboat 

P. O. Box 3 

Harkers Island, NC 28531 
(919) 728-4644 (home) 
(919) 728-1500 (office) - 
(919) 728- 6358 (fax) 


Compilation/Research: Karen Willis Amspacher 
Typesetting/Layout: Joel Grant Hancock 
Printing: Herald Printing Company 


Contributing writers, photographers and resources noted throughout. 
Reprints used by permission. 


Our thanks to all who contribute their time, talents and memories to 
each issue of The Mailboat. This issue has been too long in the 
making to remember all who have taken part in bringing this publica- 
tion back to life. Again, our thanks to all who have encouraged us to 
keep it going. 


This publication is the result of a cumulative effort of many individuals 
working to preserve the rich heritage of coastal North Carolina. We 
welcome your comments, suggestions, and ideas. 


©The Mailboat, All rights reserved. 
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Jack Mitchell (Reprinted from "American Hunter") 


"Scratch a hunter and you'll probably find a fisherman" is 
an old truism I just invented, but it certainly holds true when it 
comes to hunting the common loon. Wait a minute, did you 
say loon hunting? Do you mean to tell me that any hunter in 
his right mind ever wasted powder and shot on a big, bound- 
to-be-tough, fish-eating sort of a duck like a common loon? 

That’s right. In fact, I happen to know that right along the 
coast of these Carolinas the loon, now protected, was a highly 
valued bird and was regularly hunted. The meat was boiled in 
water - "Loon Stew’, I guess they called it. The loon’s feathers 
and soft down found their way into many a plump pillow or 
snug, thick, feather-tick mattress or comforter that kept you 
warm in bed when the winter nor’easters blew. 

Another real bonus to fishermen/hunters was the "Loon 
Leg Fishing Lure". Cleverly fashioned from a short section of 
the long hollow, bleached leg of the loon and threaded with a 
wire leader and hook attached, it became a deadly hand-line 
trolling lure for the teeming schools of bluefish and Spanish 
mackerel that swim the Carolina coastal waters. To add to its 
action, a short section of the wire leader was wound around a 
broomstick to make a series of spring-like coils in the wire. 
The coils made this unique trolling lure really come 
alive...spinning and jigging through the water on a short length 
of hand-line no more than 30 to 40 feet behind the skiff. 

The details of this long ago loon leg lure were furnished 
to me in Gary Gray’s Barber Shop here in Buxton, North 
Carolina. Gary’s shop is a handy spot for the collection of "I 
remember when" stories that are usually aided and abetted by 
customers like my good fried Curtis Gray. Curtis remembers 
loon leg lures from a happy boyhood here on the Outer 
Banks. He points out, "There were no such places as fishing 
tackle shops to buy a Clark spoon, so we used what we could 
get - the leg of a loon." 

Now that I have probably amazed you with this revelation 
of the common loon as a desirable game bird, let me go fur- 
ther and state that on Sunday, December 6, 1992, Ruby and I 
attended the Fourth Annual Loon Calling Contest at the Core 
Sound Decoy Festival on Harkers Island, North Carolina. 
Loon calling contest? I hear some of you question. You’ve 
certainly heard about duck, goose and even swan calling con- 
tests, but who can imitate the call of the loon? At times it is a 
wild, maniacal shriek; other times it is a soothing, musical call. 
The old expression "crazy as a loon" is no doubt due to the 
wailing cries, yodels, and screams that have chilled the blood 
of many a sleeping city-bread lakeside camper who has been 
startled wide awake by the crazy midnight laughter of the loon. 

Incidentally, my research revels that if, for some reason or 
other, you want to truly imitate the voice of the summer loon 
you need a small wind instrument called an ocarina. (I’ll wait 
now, while you add "ocarina" to your summer camping list.) 
But there were no ocarinas on hand when the loon-calling con- 
testants, hidden behind a screen in the cafeteria of the 
Harkers Island Elementary School, began to perform. As 


each contestant took his turn attempting to sound like a loon, 
suddenly a hair-raising voice came from behind the screen. It 
definitely was a loon, we thought. It turned out to be the win- 
ner, young Brad Privott, a sixth-grader from Bells Island here 
in North Carolina’s Currituck Sound and the holder of several 
national junior duck and goose calling titles. His dad, Bill 
Privott, a professional hunting guide and a former world 
champion goose caller, and his smiling mother, Judy, stood 
proudly as Brad received the first place trophy. 

Perhaps some of you recall a "Back Page" that I wrote 
about the Privott family in October 1985. And I do well 
remember the amazing vocal abilities of both Bill and, at the 
time, a very young Brad. Bill’s calling genius ranges from the 
come-back call of a mallard hen, to, believe it or not, the as- 
tounding squeals of a barnyard pig caught in a wire fence. 
And little Brad standing on the front steps of the Privott 
house on Bells Island sounded so much like the throaty yelp 
of a lone Canada goose that I looked up to see it fly by. 

As an old duck hunter I am amazed by the recent histori- 
cal recognition of the whole panorama of migratory waterfowl 
hunting and its part in our national heritage. The Core Sound 
Decoy Festival is a typical example of what is happening 
across the country, with a hundred or more decoy carvers, 
waterfowl artists, and authors displaying their skills and ar- 
tistry. What’s more, the Core Sound Decoy Carver’s Guild 
has magnificent plans for a million-dollar Core Sound Water- 
fowl Museum, dedicated to preserving the waterfowl heritage 
of the area. So, if you ever wondered what happened to all 
those hand-carved (or even factory made) duck and goose 
decoys that you and your Dad stored in the barn, or the old 
duck box up in the rafters, keep an eye out. They may well 
turn up in a museum or on an auctioneer’s display table, 
where a single bird or boat could fetch a price that would 
have bought the whole barn--and the farm too. 

This reverence for antiquity is evident in the recently 
developed art of "antiquing". One exhibitor at Core Sound 
was my good fried David O’Neal, from here in Buxton. He 
and his decoy salesman son, Fletcher, are co-conspirators - 
but with no intention to deceive. In fact, when I first saw 
David’s decoy shop, jammed full of expertly carved birds, I 
thought my "expert eye" had spotted a really rare, dusty, and 
over-looked old North Carolina brant decoy with cracked 
paint and rusty screw eyes. As usual, I was looking for a bar- 
gain. So I casually inquired, "What’s the age of this old, 
busted bird?" 

"About three weeks," David said with a grin. "I just put it 
there to dry." 

If you would like to learn more about this new interest in 
the history of hunting paraphernalia, I recommend J. Enger’s 
The Great Book of Wildfowl Decoys and Neal Conley’s com- 
prehensive Waterfowl Heritage. 
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Carteret Waterfowl Heritage 


Making its premier appearance at the 1993 Core Sound 
Decoy Festival, Jack Dudley’s Carteret Waterfowl Heritage will 
bring together in a beautiful collection of photographs and 
stories, the rich past of those people who worked the waters 
and airways of Core Sound to provide a living for their 
families. A much neeeded documentation of this part of our 
cultural heritage has begun. 

The Core Sound Decoy Carvers Guild, the festival com- 
mittee, and the membership of the Core Sound Waterfowl 
Museum congratulate Jack on this accomplishment, and join 
him in our support of this publication. His work will be one 
of the cornerstones of our museum mission, and will serve as 
an educational resource for all of us. 

We invite you to purchase your copy while at the festival 
this weekend. Make sure Jack signs and dates your copy for 
you. You are most fortunate to share his excitement and the 
completion of the publishing project during this festival 
weekend. 


From the introduction: 


Carteret County’s waterfowl heritage might have been 
forgotten if not for the renewed interest in decoy collecting 
and carving. This renewed interest has gained popularity, 
awakening a need to record the history of the area and 
recognize the traditions of its people that were slowly fading 
into the past. Now that the ducks are about all gone," this 
continuing interest has raised the awareness of local citizens 
and assisted the goal of conservationists in their effort to 
preserve the wetlands. Due to the efforts of many people, 
the waterfowl artifacts and hunting lore of Carteret County 
are now being preserved and documented for future genera- 
tions. 

This book is a celebration of Carteret County’s water- 
fowl heritage. It provides an introduction to the hunting 
clubs, the prominent sportsmen who visited them and the 
local citizens whose life was an integral part of its vibrant 
past. Much recognition has recently been awarded the 
decoys and waterfowl artifacts, but the people who made 
and used them were mostly forgotten. This book recounnts 
the history of these people, often colorful and sometimes 
tragic, providing a human element that gives these collec- 
tibles their meaning. 


One intent of this book is to provide the reader with an 
aesthetic appreciation for these folk art objects which were 
such an integral part of the waterfowl heritage. But of greater 
significance are the stories that accompany them. Carteret 
Waterfowl Heritage is a tribute to the people, those who par- 
ticipated in its history, defined its way of life adn contributed 
to its legacy. Their memory needs to be preserved. 


Jack Dudley 


Decoys have come to symbolize the waterfowl heritage of 
wildlife-rich areas throughout the United States. In Carteret 
County, its own unique waterfowling history is being recog- 
nized and preserved by many organizations working to docu- 
ment and interpret the overall history of eastern North 
Carolina. However, since 1988 no group has been more dedi- 
cated to preserving the waterfowl heritage of Carteret County 
than the Core Sound Decoy Carvers Guild. 

In 1992 plans began for the establishment of the Core 
Sound Waterfowl Museum, a facility that will "enhance teh 
community, state and region by creating a resource which 
brings together the historical, cultural, artistic, environmental 
and educational elements needed to preserve the rich water- 
fowl heritage of eastern North Carolina associated with the 
Core Sound area." 

The Core Sound Decoy Carvers Guild and the Core 
Sound Waterfowl Museum invite you to learn more about 
their efforts to preserve the history this book documents. 
Your interest, support and participation is welcome as 
together we continue the heritage of waterfowling, the art of 
decoy making and love of wildlfie that has been a part of this 
area’s history since its beginning. 

A portion of the proceeds from this publication has been 
dedicated to the Core Sound Waterfowl Museum. To order, 
please contact the Museum Gift Shop, PO Box 556, Harkers 
Island, NC 28531 


Antiques? 


Early one morning, as I was on my way 
off to my starboard, at the mouth of the bay 
It was still dark, and I could hardly see 
a small raft of ducks, but could it be? 
I quickly slowed, knowing they would fly away 
but to my surprise they decided to Stay. 
So instead of going on to my blind 
I decided to try these, I'd still have time 
So I dropped anchor and started wading 
As I got closer, I started praying. 
When I reached shore, on my belly I got 
crawling in position, to make my best shot. 
I was almost ready, safety in position, 
My Browning, no plug, plenty of ammunition. 
As I jumped to my feet, five shots rang out 
I had gotten them all, there was no doubt. 
As I got closer, I saw what I'd done 
It was then that I decided to run 
To my boat, get gone, make my retreat 
Because, I had made somebody’s decoys antique. 


W. Davis 
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Core Sound - "Rich with History" 
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The history of English settlement in the New World 
began on eastern North Carolina’s Outer Banks of which 
the islands surrounding Core Sound (Core and Shackleford 
Banks) form the southern chain. 

The first European who is known to have explored the 
coast of present North Carolina was Giovanni da Ver- 
razano, a Florentine navigator in the service of France. In 
1524 Verrazano explored the North Carolina coast from 
Cape Fear northward to present Kitty Hawk (he called it Ar- 
cadia), and on July 8 of that year sent to Francis I the "ear- 
liest description known to exist of the Atlantic coast north of 
Cape Fear." This account was published in 1582 in Richard 
Hakluyt’s Divers Voyages touching the Discoverie of America 
and the Island Adjacent. Verrazano’s narrative described 
"faire fields and plains ... good and wholesome aire ... sweet 
and odoriferous flowers ... great bounty of game and fowl of 
every kind ..." In the years to follow, the Spanish made 
several unsuccessful attempts to colonize the Carolina coast 
but it was the English who would years later begin the 
process of bringing Europeans to this area. 

The first English efforts to explore were pursued by Sir 
Walter Raleigh in 1584 when Captains Philip Amadas and 
Arthur Barlowe were sent to explore the country and to 
recommend a suitable site for settlement. With the Por- 


tuguese Fernandez as pilot they sailed to the Canaries fol- 
lowing Columbus’ route to the West Indies and the Gulf 
Stream. On July 2, after a voyage of sixty-seven days, they 
came to "shole water" along the present North Carolina 
coast. After sailing along the coast for "a hundred and twen- 
tie English miles" before they could find a suitable entrance, 
they finally entered Pamlico Sound at Wococon (present 
Ocracoke Inlet) on July 4. 

Their descriptions of soil, "the most plentiful, sweete, 
fruitful and wholsome of all the world," and natives who 
were "loving and faithful, voide of all guile and treason" 
were received with great enthusiasm by Raleigh and Queen 
Elizabeth. Raleigh was knighted and the land was chris- 
tened "Virginia" in honor of the unmarried Queen. (Lefler 
and Newsome, North Carolina: The History of a Southern 
State) 

The events that were to follow would lead to the 
colonization of the country. Sir Walter Raleigh who is con- 
sidered to be "The Father of English America" eventually 
failed in his attempts, but did succeed to plant the idea and 
provided valuable knowledge which would later contribute 
to the successful colony at Jamestown. Still, it remains that 
these sand banks off the coast of Carolina are considered 
the "birthplace of English America." 
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Carteret County is situated in the geographic center of 
coastal North Carolina. The county extends from Portsmouth 
Island in the north, around Cape Lookout, to Bogue Inlet in 
the south. Pamlico Sound and the Neuse River border 
Carteret County on the north and Core Sound and Bogue 
Sound stretch some 65 miles around the eastern and southern 
perimeter of the county. These shallow, salty sounds host large 
concentrations of canvasbacks, blackheads, redheads, pintails 
and geese during the winter months. 


The history of Carteret County is long and rich. In pre- 
colonial times the Tuscarora Indians and a tribe associated 
with the Tuscarora called Neusiok, inhabited the area. As 
early as 1524 the Spanish and French explored the area of 
Carteret County. The English formed a settlement known as 
Core Sound in 1708 under the leadership of John Nelson. 
By 1726, the English had begun a thriving whaling industry 
on the beaches of Portsmouth, Shackleford, and Core 
Banks. As early as 1663, white settlers tried to take the lands 
of this region from the Indians. In 1711 the Tuscarora War 


Carteret County -- "The Bankers" 


From Neal Conoley’s 


Waterfowl Heritage: North Carolina Decoys and Gunning Lore 


broke out and by 1715 the settlers had succeeded in taking 
over the Tuscarora lands. 

Piracy was rampant in Carteret County in the early 
1700s. Edward Teach, or "Blackbeard," operated from 
Ocracoke to Beaufort and terrorized local merchants and 
tradesmen. In 1718, Blackbeard was engaged in battle with 
Colonel William Rhett, a British sailor, at Ocracoke Inlet. 
Blackbeard was killed and his crew captured. This event 
brought an end to the era when pirates ruled North 
Carolina’s waters. 

Whaling was one of the first industries recorded in 
Carteret County. Cape Lookout and Shackleford Banks 
were the sites of many small whaling villages such as Whale 
Creek, Whalers Camp, and Diamond City. The whaling 
license of Samuel Chadwick, a Carteret waterman, reads: 
"You are hereby permitted with three boats to fish for whale 
or other Royal fish on the Seay Coast of this government 
(Carteret) and whatsoever ye catch to convert to your own 
use by paying ye Hon’ble Governor one tenth part of ye oyle 
and bone by virtue of this license." Whaling continued to be 
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of major importance until 1880 when the number of whales 
dwindled and the fishery was abandoned. 

The communities of Carteret County are alive with the 
heritage and history of people who lived close to the water. 
In the northern section of the county on the Neuse River is 
the community of Merrimon. Settled in about 1790, this vil- 
lage is recognized as a fishing community with a long 
lineage of watermen. 

East of Merrimon lies a region of the county called 
Open Ground and Cedar Island. Savannas and marsh is- 
lands dot the landscape and provide habitat for many 
species of wildlife and waterfowl. Cedar Island was settled 
in 1729 and thrived as a whaling and fishing community. 
Many waterfowl gunners have spent enjoyable hours on the 
waters near Cedar Island. Several gun clubs sprang up on 
the islands in Pamlico and Core Sounds near here. 

About 10 miles northeast of Cedar Island is Portsmouth 
Island. In the early and mid-1700s, Portsmouth was a thriv- 
ing community with as many as 650 inhabitants. Life there 
was completely tied to the water. Fish and fowl were har- 
vested and salted away for future rations. Trade was carried 
out by ships from Ocracoke, New Bern and Beaufort. The is- 
landers were hearty people that relied on natural resources 
for their livelihood. By 1971, the last inhabitants had left 
Portsmouth and today the island is a part of the National 
Seashore. The barrier islands south of Portsmouth include 
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Core Banks, Shackleford Banks, and Bogue Banks. These is- 
lands were settled primarily by whalers and fishermen who 
used the high sand dunes to spot whales or large schools of 
fish. Core Banks and Shackleford Banks now are unin- 
habited islands and belong to the National Park Service. 

Bogue Banks with the communities of Atlantic Beach, 
Salter Path, Pine Knoll Shores and Emerald Isle were thriv- 
ing fishing spots. Some waterfowl gunning was done in the 
Salter Path in the late 1800s and early 1900s. This area of 
Bogue Sound hosted large flocks of mergansers, buf- 
fleheads, and redheads. Old timers tell of gunning loons on 
the sandy beach as they crossed the narrow island from the 
ocean to the sound. Bogue Banks is now a popular beach 
for vacationers. 

The major waterfowl hunting grounds in Carteret Coun- 
ty are situated in Pamlico and Core Sounds between 
Portsmouth Island and Harkers Island. The communities 
that lie along the eastern mainland of Carteret County in- 
clude Atlantic, Sea Level, Davis, Stacy, Williston, Smyrna, 
Marshallberg, Gloucester, Straits, and Harker’s Island. All 
of these villages were fishing communities that date back to 
the 1700s. Whaling, menhaden fishing, and shellfishing have 
provided livelihoods for the residents. Pound nets and 
"shadd" boats are common in the waters of the sounds. 
During the winter months, watermen turned to oystering 
and hunting ... 


Settlers Carry On the Tradition 


By the late 1700s and throughout the 1800s, decoys were 
strictly utilitarian, being a part of the necessary tools to pro- 
vide food for one’s family. This was particularly true for the 
East Coast (from the mid-Atlantic to New England) and 
other flyway areas that were blessed with abundant water- 
fowl. 

Shortly after the Civil War sport and commercial hunt- 
ing became common in these same areas. The market for 
decoys also increased allowing decoy making to become a 
means of a livelihood in itself. By the late 1800s decoys had 
evolved from crude likenesses to stylish reproductions of the 
real bird. It was during this time that decoy making in North 
Carolina surfaced. Before 1920, Lem and Lee Dudley of 
Knott’s Island (known now as the leaders of North Carolina 
carvers) were recognized for the artistic elements of their 
work by Joel Barbour, a New York architect. Barbour is con- 
sidered to be the first person to document and promote the 
folk art value of decoying. 

Today, for researchers decoys represent artifacts of sig- 
nificant historical worth. Much can be learned from examin- 
ing and documenting these once strictly utilitarian tools. For 


example, close analysis by knowledgeable decoy collectors 
can identify the maker, the regional style (carving and paint- 
ing) it represents, and the material used (kind of wood used 
and the resources for that wood). The quality of the bird 
often reflects the affluence of both the particular maker and 
the area where it was made. The species of waterfowl found 
in an area contributes to the natural history of the region, 
telling what birds were prevalent at the time it was made. 

Decoys provide a "window to another time." Their col- 
lectability and historic value has helped to document and un- 
derstand the lifestyle they represent. With increased interest 
in these artifacts, these important pieces of history will be 
preserved in both private and museum collections. Through 
these efforts, the artistic merit of the makers, the history 
these decoys portray, and the cultural significance of each 
piece will be preserved for generations to come. 
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Core Sound’s Waterfowl Communities 


Stacy, through only a small community, is the home of 
more well-known Carteret County carvers than any other 
location. Mitchell Fulcher leads the way as Core Sound’s most 
accomplished carver, with Eldon Willis and Elmer Salter 
considered as the most productive decoy making team. Stacy has 
produced many other fine carvers through the years, and has 
contributed significantly to the waterfowl history of this- area. 


Elmer Salter/Eldon Willis, Pintail (1928) Howard Gaskill, Hen Blackhead Sleeper (ca. 1910-1915) 
Mitchell Fulcher, Brant (1910) Andrew Mason, Redhead (Found 1939 Lewis Creek) 


Fernie Gaskill -- from the rig of Calvin Gaskill, Redhead (1915) 


All decoys included on pages 7-9 are from the Roy Willis Collection. 


Photography by Frances Eubanks. All rights reserved. Davis, known locally as Davis’ Shore, has for 


generations been famous for its hunting guides, club caretakers, 
cooks and decoy makers. Names like Ammie Paul, Henry 
Murphy, and others were considered to be some of Core Sound’s 
finest waterfowlers. 


“3 


Hannibal Hamlin Davis -- father of Percy Davis, Blackhead (ca. 


1920); Note the characteristic weight made of net leads Pu a i no 
con nail. Henry Murphy -- well-known hunting guide, Redhead (1940) 
Ammie Paul -- Core Banks Hunting Clubs first caretaker, Justin Willis, Cork Blackhead made from ice house insulation 


Redhead (ca. 1920's) (ca. 1950's) 
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Core Sound’s Decoys 


Atlantic, original known as Hunting Quarters, has been 
the site of many hunting adventures and home for many well- 
known and accomplished carvers. 


Charles C. Edwards, Sr. -- from Atlantic, Brant, (Made while 
serving at Portsmouth Coast Guard Station, ca. 1928) 

Charlie Wallace Salter -- from Atlantic, Goose, (Made from balsa 
wood from a liferaft found on Portsmouth, ca. 1945) 


iste 


Blue-Wing Teal Pair, Alvin Harris (late 1950's) 


John Lupton -- from the rig of Blanchard Lupton, Canvas Goose 
(late 1950’s); Note the anchor made in the Atlantic 


style of lead cast in sand. Weights were made from ci Soko: co Leeieescto 
telegraph wire from the beach. Blue-Wing Teal Pair, Lambert Morris 


aes 


Today, these deceptively simple tools of gunners are recognized as an important American art form and coveted by collectors 
as relics of a uniquely American time and way of life, rich with freedoms and opportunities that will never come again ... The 
wildfowl decoy is the only folk art truly indigenous to North America. Unlike quilts, hooked rugs, carved trade signs, carousel 
figures, weather vanes and ship carvings -- all of which have European precedents -- the roots of the decoy lie deep in the 
‘American land and its vast natural resources. The decoy is an Indian invention ... 

The oldest Indian-made decoys extant were discovered in an archaeological dig at the Lovelock Cave in Nevada in 1924, 
buried in baskets in the dry earth of the cavern floor. These decoys, which have been established by carbon dating to be at least 
1000 years old, are now in the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, in New York, soon to become part of the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington. Among the decoys found in the Lovelock cave are several floating lures made of reeds 
and clearly recognizable as canvasback ducks, the favored American species of Indian and settler alike. There were also a variety 
of fairly crude stuffed birds, probably made to be mounted on sticks. The birds made from reeds, however, were very carefully 
crafted, the reeds tightly bound together and painted to imitate the canvasback’s distinctive plummage. As a finishing touch, real 
feathers were laid along the sides of the decoys. While the Lovelock decoys are by far the oldest decoys extant, the relative sophis- 
tication of the canvasbacks suggests that the concept was well established in Indian hunting traditions long before their creation ... 

Our forefathers applied European woodworking traditions to the notion of the wildfowl lure to create the wooden decoys ... 
The first wooden decoys probably were fashioned sometime in the late 1700s ... by the early 1800s the wooden decoy was a firmly 


established tradition in America ... 
Joe Engers, The Great Book of Wildfowl Decoys 
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' "Rough and Rugged" 


Waterfowling in Carteret County was different form water- 
fowling in other parts of North Carolina. The blinds were un- 
usual, the hunting techniques were atypical and the decoys 
were distinctive. Gunners in Carteret County hunted everything 
from loons passing over the beach, to egret rookeries, to yellow- 
hammeres among the sand dunes. The blinds varied from con- 
crete curtain boxes, to unbrushed stake blinds, to rollingbrush 
blinds. Decoys were made for herons, egrets, mergansers and 
buffleheads in styles that speak kindly of their creators’ skills ... 

Neal Conoley 
Waterfowl Heritage: 
North Carolina Decoys and Gunning Lore 


se 


= oa : Harkers Island, better known for its boatbuilding 
Unknown Harkers Island maker -- found by Johnnie Russell traditions, still produced many fine decoys in the early 1900's. 


(1964), Black Ducks Few pieces can be found now, as many were destroyed before the 
Alphonso Guthrie, Blackhead (ca. 1930) value of them was realized. Their style was very crude and 
Unknown Harkers Island maker, Heron -- considered a unique primitive, a characteristic that reflects the isolation of this 

example of primitive folk art (ca. 1900) community from the other Core Sound hunting areas located 

further north. 


Sea Level is another fishing community found along the 
shores of Core Sound. Its history is based on fishing and 
hunting, and has been filled with fine carvers for generations. 


: 4 ih 


Typical Portsmouth decoys, makers unknown (ca. 1910-1920) 


Portsmouth, now deserted, was once a busy seaport for 
all of North Carolina. Its waterfowl history has been very 
important to Core Sound as it was one of only a few "Banks 
communities" where hunters could work the beach and marsh 
side. Several well-known Core Sound carvers from Portsmouth 
include Ben Salter, Tom Potter, Tom Bragg, and Jodie Styron 
who carved many brant, geese, and duck decoys. Their work is 
highly collectible because of the age of the decoys and the fact Fa 
that former Portsmouth families have scattered to many Harry Hamilton, Hen Pintail made of canvas (ca. 1940) 
duifferent areas. The hunting clubs and camps located along Harvey Taylor, Redhead (1928) 

Core Banks continue to draw hunters to Portsmouth. Mitchell Taylor, Blackhead (ca. 1930) 
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Real Down-East People 


Norwood and Beatrice Lupton --- A Life On Cedar Island 


Cedar Island is their home, and no matter how hard the 
times, they never have and say they never will leave. 

He has worked the water in times when fish only brought 
one cent a pound and clams were 35 cents a bushel. She has 
tied net twine for dealers, gardened and put up food for the 
winter. 

Norwood Dexter and Beatrice Goodwin Lupton have 
lived what some might consider hard lives, but what they con- 
sider happy, fulfilling times. 

"I was born on the island in Oct. 8, 1903, or at least that’s 
what my mother said," Mr. Lupton said with a laugh. "People 
didn’t have doctors in those days. You got here by chance." 

His parents, Nathan and Stacy Helen Lewis Lupton, had 
two other sons, Elmer, who also lives on Cedar Island, and 
Connie, who lives in Southport, and a daughter, Mabel, who is 
now deceased. 

"My father fished like all the rest of the people here," Mr. 
Lupton said. "There weren’t other jobs for people to have 
here." He said his father often left the island for months at a 
time in the winter to fish in the Neuse River, and, in later 
years, spend weekdays in Beaufort working at a shad factory. 
He would travel to and from Beaufort on the mailboat. A one- 
way trip would cost him $1. 

"My mother worked around the house and was always 
going steady," Mr. Lupton said. "She’d sit up to midnight knit- 
ting socks and stockings. I don’t know how many years I went 
to school, but I got as far as the fourth grade and I quite in 
1917. 

Mr. Lupton attended school on the island in the com- 
munity of Roe, and Mrs. Lupton went to school in Lola, at the 
other end of the island. 

"In 1918, I went up Neuse River with my daddy to shad 
fish," Mr. Lupton remembered. "That was the first time in my 
life I was ever away from the island. 

"At times there wasn’t any money to be made here, but I 
never thought about leaving the island. It’s my home, and I 
never thought about leaving. I made a staying (living) like 
everyone else. I used to fish for mullet and shad, set nets for 
spots and hog fish, and clam and oyster," Mr. Lupton said. He 
would often sell his catch at a market on Hog Island, a small is- 
land off Cedar Island, or at the old harbor at Lewis’ Creek. 

"They paid one or two cents a pound, maybe three cents," 
he added. "In the winter, the prices were a bit better. I used to 
make about 75 cents a day, and $3 on a good day. But, you see, 
everything was cheap then. You could buy more groceries with 
$2 than you can buy now with $20." Mr. Lupton added that he 
often traded clams and oysters for goods from the store. 

After dating a year, the Luptons were married on July 5, 
1927. Mrs. Lupton, who was born on Aug. 11, 1905, was the 
daughter of John Wright and Sarah Jane Goodwin. Mrs. 
Lupton’s three brothers, Sylvester, Arthur and Lloyd, are 
deceased. 


Tabbie Nance 


"When we were dating, we just went around here on the is- 
land," Mrs. Lupton said. "There really wasn’t anywhere else to 
go. Once in a while, my oldest brother would take us in his 
boat to Atlantic, and we’d go to a picture (movie) and get ice 
cream." 

On the day of their wedding, the couple rode the mailboat 
to Davis, where a Free Will Baptist preacher met them and 
took them to Beaufort in his car. There, they were married in 
the old county courthouse, which is now included in the 
Beaufort Historic Site. They spent the night in a boarding 
house. The next day, the newlyweds boarded the mailboat in 
Beaufort and were taken back to the island. The Luptons had 
two sons, Alvin, who lives in California, and Burgess, who lives 
beside them on the island. 

Before he was married, Mr. Lupton had done all his fish- 
ing in a sailing skiff. After the wedding, he bought his first 
motorboat for $7, and he wasn’t without a boat until about five 
years ago. 

"The first man from the island to own a car was Joe 
Smith," Mr. Lupton said. "That car raised more excitement on 
the island then the blowing up of the Empire State Building 
would cause in New York City. 

"He brought the car over on a flat bottom skiff from Atlan- 
tic, and when he took it off and drove it up the island, 
everybody on the place took off running after him." 

The Lupton’s once owned a car, and later a truck. But Mr. 
Lupton let his wife do all the driving. "He claimed he couldn’t 
learn how to drive," she said. "My sister-in-law taught me to 
drive." 

After suffering eight weeks from typhoid fever in 1930, 
Mr. Lupton began having circulation problems in his feet and 
legs. But he continued to work. 

"If I could, I’d be at the banks (Core Banks) today in waist- 
deep water with a seven-foot clam rake," he said. "I reckon I 
do miss fishing and I always will. It’s all I have ever done. I’ve 
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An Unbroken Circle 


The Mailboat 


Joel Hancock 


In early 1948, Elder John Thompson, came to Harkers Is- 
land to serve as a Mormon missionary. He stayed for almost a 
year and before he left grew very close to my oldest brother, 
Ralph, who two years earlier had graduated from Harkers Is- 
land High School. He extended to my brother the age-old ad- 
vice of Horace Greely to "Go West Young Man!" 

So it was that in the fall of that year Ralph hopped on a bus 
and headed for the Rocky Mountains and Brigham Young 
University. Without having applied for admission or making 
prior arrangements for work or accommodations, he stepped 
off the bus and began his search for a pot of gold. He was 
thousands of miles away from the shadow of Cape Lookout and 
from the shallow waters where it had been assumed he would 
find his future. 

In short order he enrolled in the 
university, found a job at the 
cafeteria, and met and married the 
love of his life. During the four 
decades that followed he has lived in 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, California, 
Oregon, and Washington. He also 
found time to build a profitable busi- 
ness selling and installing "custom 
carpet designs" and to raise a family 
that now includes seven children and 
twenty-three grandchildren. 

Our parents have ten children. 
All but three have at some time lived 
away from the Island. But all have 
acknowledged that their absence 
was temporary and that they would 
be "home" when circumstances al- 
lowed. Except for Ralph, all had 
been true to their word. 

Though far away in distance, Ralph has never strayed far in 
spirit from his Island roots. In early years he would pack the 
kids in a station wagon and drive cross country. But there was a 
time when his children were all in school that he was not able to 
visit the Island for over three years. Yet generally he has been 
home at least once each year. And as his children have grown, 
they too, make pilgrimages to their ancestral home, bringing 
their own families and acquainting them with the stories and 
traditions of their paternal grandparents, aunts, uncles, cousins, 
and kinsmen. 

In 1978, Ralph purchased the waterfront lot at the Landing 
where my grandfather Charlie had lived and presided over the 
Hancock clan. After "Old Pa," as my grandfather was called, 
died in 1957, the old homestead eventually was abandoned. It 
was to that spot that Ralph maintained that he himself someday 
would return and build a home. But each passing year seemed 
to make that day seem ever more remote. 

"Ralph’s heart is in Seattle," Mama would say, "and I don’t 
blame him. If that’s where his children are, you know that’s 
where he’s going to be!" . 


Ralph and Jacque on their porch at Hancock Landing. 


But Mama kept hoping that ere she became too old to 
enjoy it, or was gone altogether, her oldest child might at least 
build a "summer home" on the spot she could look to out her 
back door window. 

In October of 1992, when Ralph and Jacque, his wife, 
visited for several weeks during Big Mullet season, Ralph an- 
nounced that at last the time had come! Because we had waited 
for so long, most of us, including Mama and Daddy, refused to 
"believe it until we could see it." 

But sure enough, by mid-summer of this year my oldest 
brother had given heed to the yearning expressed by Jacob of 
the Old Testament, to "send me away, that I may go unto mine 
own place, and to my country, and to my people." He purchased 
a mobile home and placed it on the lot at the Landing and 
vowed to live "in that trailer" until he 
could build the home he had always 
promised. It was not easy, or simple, or 
inexpensive, to bring across country the 
acquired possessions of forty-five years, 
even if much of it had been doled out to 
seven children. By early November he 
and Jacque had driven across country 
three times to bring cars and possessions. 

Finally, on a beautiful Indian sum- 
mer Saturday morning, a moving van ar- 
rived with the final load of "stuff" that 
had to be either stored or stationed. All 
the brothers and sisters, four pickup 
trucks, and many extended relatives, 
gathered that day to help in unloading, 
stowing, and setting up all that had ar- 
rived. Late in the afternoon, as most of 
us had gathered down at the shore to put 
away the final boxes and cartons, my mother, now 81 years old, 
walked down the path and sat in a chair out on the lawn. 

And as I watched her looking over all that was there, I 
noticed that she was crying. Yet her tears were of joy and not of 
sadness. Perhaps she too shared an emotion of the Biblical 
Jacob (Israel) as he was reunited with a son after a long separa- 
tion; "...[srael his father ... fell on his neck, and wept on his neck a 
good while." 

Ralph will attest that much more than the Island itself, it is 
family (what Little Tree called "kin folks") that sends out the 
siren calls that keep bringing Islanders home; and keeps many 
others from ever leaving. And so it is that now, in the twilight of 
my parent’s lives, they have all of their children together and at 
home. 

My brother most assuredly will continue to spend time with 
his posterity in the west. Yet as his own family has grown, they 
too have spread out over several states. He anticipates that the 
Island will eventually become their gathering place as well. But 
for now, in my parents eyes they have lived long enough to see 
their own circle be complete and "unbroken." 
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A Trip to Harkers Island 


These notes were prepared as a report for Rodney Kemp’s Carteret 
County History Class. The ‘field trip" took place on February 27th 
... "the coldest time that’s ever been!" "Tour guides" David 
(Yeomans), Joel and Karen enjoyed it far more that the students 
we are sure ... 


Id never been as far south and east as I was when I made 
that right hand turn on to Highway 70E. I felt as though I had 
begun an adventure, after all I’d heard that those from Down 
East, never mind Harkers Island, would just as soon see "that" 
bridge blown up than connect themselves to the rest of the 
world. 

It seems that those who were "born and bred" hold a most 
genuine regard for Harkers Island. It is much more than land to 
the Islanders, it’s home, family and a way of living. Harkers Is- 
land isn’t just a place ... it’s a place in time where people don’t 
always plan tomorrow and never rush today. 

The signs that you see along the road as you drive through 
Harkers Island aren’t businesses, they’re families. You can feel 
this without being told, the signs don’t imply anything but 
honest hard-working people. 

Our first stop was "Ikie’s." If pace of life needed any 
clarification, certainly the time it took for an order to come out 
served as a reminder that there is no hurry in Harkers Island. 
After a quick introduction to our "tour guides," we were off to 
Red Hill. 

If there is a place at the end of the world, Red Hill must 
certainly be the beginning place. What a phenomenal sight! The 
oaks twist as to embrace those that stop to stand in wonder. 
Even in the extremely cold breeze you could feel a warmth that 
can only be described by the quiet serenity. If it was "High 
Society" that lived there, money wasn’t their wealth, but happi- 
ness in such a breath-taking place. This was only emphasized by 
Karen’s reading from Is/and Born and Bred: "I stood on a hill, 
overlooking the sea ... Down paths that led through vines and 
woods ... Where echoed music in years gone by, As mothers 
sang to a baby’s cry..." 

Harkers Point was beautiful, and if the islanders should 
seem disappointed that someone from way off owns it, they 
should be as equally happy that its’ natural beauty and memory 
is being well maintained by those same dingbatters. 

Norman Hancock’s decoy carving was amazing. He’s such a 
humble soul with talent he doesn’t seem to fully recognize. I was 
most taken by his casual collection of backyard waterfowl. Im- 
agine a garden of geese and a dozen ducks both living and 
carved to spend your days with! 

I feel privileged to have been in the Yeomans’ yard, a place 
where a stranger was an unfamiliar word. And as if that wasn’t 
enough, I now know where the famous "Beehive" once stood. 

Each of us experience many first in our lives. Way at the 
top of my list is the walk on the deck of a half a million dollar 
boat in the making, before it sets out on it’s maiden voyage. My 
first trip to a boat house was memorable. 


Pam Kendall 


James Allen Rose, a character, a model boat builder, and 
obviously a happy man. Admiration to a man who can make a 
living doing something well that he truly loves. 

As David Yeomans spoke I saw him, six years old at the top 
of fifty feet of shells, just giving them a little nudge and with a 
young child’s delight, the shells from Shell Point sliding down to 
be carried away. I saw that nothing really is ever carried away 
on Harkers Island, but merely moved, or set aside for another 
day, a day when the memory can be remembered and cherished 
by another ... 


Down in Carteret 


Down in Carteret is so nice 
’Tis the ideal sportsman Paradise, 
If it rains or it blows 
I’s staying where the fishes grow. 

No snow nor blizzards for me to dread 
Where the weary traveler is always fed, 
Love and sunshine in this clime, 
Way down here by the big tall pines. 
Mellons and cabbage and turnips too, 
And plenty of Carteret’s old Home Brew 
Wild geese and Brant in every field, 
But have you thought of the "tater" yield. 
So I’m tarrying here in Carteret land, 
The finest God has given to man, 
And when He calls from weary toil, 
He’ll find me here on Carteret soil. 


Scott P. Parham 


(Brought to The Mailboat by Reverend Ellis 
Bedsworth) 
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FROM: “Journal of a School Girl” 
Mabel S. Davis 


Some of the more important events of my life while at Gloucester 
School 1919 .... (Copied by permission) 


Classmates: 


Edna Gu(a)y Willis 
Lydia Anne Stewart 
Gladys Mae Pigott 

Elva Mae Whitehurst 
Ruth Hilton Chadwick 
Hazel Hilton Hancock 
Dora Dallas Fulcher 
Thelma Catherine Willis 
Lessie Myrle Piner 
Mable Serle Davis 

Ervin Nickson Davis 
Lloyd Nickerson Pigott 
Leslie Marion Whitehurst 
Ee ass Hancock 


My First Day At School 


Monday, October 13. It was raining. Hazel and I sat 
together on a long bench. There were six of us. We sat there 
until Christmas. 


Thanksgiving: We had a box party at the school house. 
George Hancock get my box. We had a very nice time. 


November 4, Sunday. We went to Sea Level with Uncle 
Joe, carried our cameras and made pictures. 


Wednesday night, November 7. Went to a fudge party at 
Lela’s. 


One Sunday night in November "something very important!" 


Wednesday night, December 10. Had a syrup boiling at 
Glady’s. We had a fine time. Lorenzo, Willie Gray, Neal and 
Ervin, Lillian, Hazel, Gladys & Mabel (had a fine time). 


Friday night, December 12. Society at School House. 
Afterwards, we went to Edna’s. The World was turning upside 
down (but was just right). 


Tuesday night, January 17 (1919). We went to a dance at 
Milton’s. Thelma and I went with Stacy. We danced five sets; I 
danced four with Lorenzo; one with Dave. Thelma and I came 
back with Adrian. Thelma spent the night with me. Those 


there were: Marjie, Addie, Gladys, Lillian, Beatrice, Lela, Thel- 
ma. 


The Mailboat 
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Tuesday night, February 4. A chicken stew at Marjie’s. 
Had four chickens. Those present were Hazel, Gladys, Lillian, 
Neal, Lorenzo, Willie Gray, Floyd, Ervin & James. Had a big 
time. 


A Saturday night in March. A fudge party at Lillian’s. We 
had a mock marriage; Lela and George. Lela, Ruth, Leitha, 
Aleeze, George, Miles, Ivey, Leland, Lloyd and Dan. 


Tuesday night, March 23. A leap year party at Lillian’s. 
Served ice cream and cake. A mock marriage. Those present 
were Miles and Aleeze, Leland and Lela, Ervin and Ruth, 
George and Letha, Will and Lydia, Ivey and Eva, Sam and 
Edna, Robert and Allie, Lorenza and Lessie, Neal and Dora, 
Willie Gray and Mabel, Lillian, Mildred and Hilda. We had a 
mock marriage; Lessie and Willie Gray. Dora played piano. 
Aleeze and George, Neal and Lillian, Lorenzo and Mabel stood 
up. Hilda, flower girl. Everyone reported a very good time. | 


Tuesday, April 27. A party at Josie’s. Had a big time. 
Played "Pass On". "Some Time". Those there were Josie, 
Gladys, Lillian, Adrian, Ervin, Henry, Lorenzo, Willie Gray, 
Floyd and Elwood. 


Wednesday night April 28. A party at Edna’s. A "Big 
Time". Those there were: Neal, Floyd, Lorenzo, Willie Gray, 
Henry, Walker, Doc, Grady, Walter, Eva, Lydia, Mildred, 
Hilda, Gladys, Josie, Sadie, Lillian, Mabel. Some time and 
some "MAD people". 


One by one our class mates began to leave us. First Hazel, 
then a few weeks later Thelma, Dora and Edna left, then Ivey 
and Leslie until at the close there were only six of us left to take 
the examinations. Elva, Ruth, Lessie, Ervin, Lloyd and I. 


Brought to The Mailboat by Miss Thelma Simpson. 
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Smyrna "Whole School Reunion" Scrapbook 


The Letter that started the "ball" rolling ... 


"As I sit in my classroom typing this letter, I can hear the 
sounds of new construction going on outside where our old gym- 
nasium used to be. I just visited that new building and I must 
admit it has no feeling at all. There are no memories there. It 
does not have the feeling the old gym had where I was engulfed 
with rich, warm feelings every time I entered. I remember where 
I sat and cheered-on those Smyrna Blue Devils, laugher and 
talked with friends, tittered nervously when those cute fellers 
walked by, and in later years watched my own children perform. 

It doesn’t seem possible that 27 years have passed since 
Smyrna High School ceased to exist. But has it really ceased to 
exist or does it still live on in the minds and hearts of those who 
loved it? Wouldn’t it be fun to revisit those "good ole days," if for 
only a brief moment? In the spring of 1989 a terrible tragedy oc- 
curred when the old gym burned taking with it those happy 
memories ... your memories. I’m not sure the new building can 
ever be as special as the old, but let’s give it a try! 

Let’s christen the new building with a Smyrna School 
Reunion. Wouldn’t it be wonderful to see former teachers and 
classmates, to reunite old basketball and baseball teams, old 
cheerleading squads, to relive funny happenings, eat together, 
listen to those favorite "oldies but goodies," to remember with 
reverence those who are no longer with us, and yes, even to shed 


some tears and depart refreshed and renewed ..." 
Annette Fluhart Willis, July 1992 


And tears did fall ... On a beautiful Saturday in October of 
1993, people came from up the road, down the road, and across 
the country to tread the halls of Smyrna -- one more time. An all 
day schedule began with a parade and ended with a dance, in- 
cluded lunch, mini-reunions, class meetings, photo sessions, a 
banquet, a play, picture displays, and lots of hugging mixed-in. 
It was quite a challenge and an accomplishment for the or- 
ganizers, and a wonderful occasion for all involved. With 
friendships rekindled, those attending did all that Annette im- 
agined in her initial letter. The Mailboat has tried to capture a 
part of the day with the photographs that follow. We welcome 
you to send copies of your classroom memories to included in fu- 
ture editions of The Mailboat. 

For all those who attended all or part of the Smyrna 
Reunion, the day proved to be a great day. For those who 
missed it, what a loss for you and for us. You were missed. 
Maybe next time ... 

We have included here several notes that came to Annette 
before and after the Reunion. 

Best wishes for a great Smyrna Whole School Reunion, and 
my thanks to all for the pleasant memories I have as your prin- 
cipal and friend. I know this will be a great event for all. --- Wish 
we could be there! Bruce Tarkington 

What a great idea -- It really sounds like fun! Thanks for the 
invitation. I deeply regret my conflict. My love and best wishes 
to all my former students and basketball team. Virginia Knowles 

... | haven’t been hugged so much since Lionel left me seven 
years ago! Anne Salter 


Formal schooling in the geographical area now served by 
Smyrna Elementary School can be documented as far back as 
1756. In that year, according to the records of St. John’s Parish 
of the Anglican Church, John Bell was authorized to employ a 
schoolmaster to keep school in alternate years at Straits and 
_ Shepherd’s Neck. In 1762 school was actually in session at 
_ Straits Chapel, an Anglican Church building built in 1750 by 
_ order of the Colonial Assembly. 


In the century following the Revolution various religious 

_ groups organized schools or academies in the eastern part of 
Carteret County. The Baptists had a school at Smyrna and 
Davis while the Methodists operated schools at Marshallberg, 

_ Straits and Harkers Island. Typically, these schools were in ses- 
_ sion only about two to four months each year. School buildings 
were sometimes used for religious services, especially meetings 
_ held by itinerant preachers. 

| In areas inaccessible to schoolhouses, a private citizen 
would sometimes hire a schoolmaster for a few months a year to 
teach his own children or the children of his immediate neigh- 
 borhood. Homes, barns, or abandoned log cabins were used as 
settings for these informal temporary schools. 


History of Education - Smyrna Area 


In 1826 North Carolina passed an act to establish "common 
schools", i.e. - free public schools. The machinery to implement 
this momentous concept was adopted in 1839 when the Legisla- 
ture passed an act to divide the counties into school districts 
and required counties consenting to this plan to provide sup- 
port for the common schools through real estate and poll taxes. 
According to the plan, the County Court would appoint a 
Board of Superintendents who in turn would appoint six school 
committeemen for each district. The committeemen were 
responsible for laying off districts which were six miles square. 

Each district was required to erect a building to accom- 
modate 50 pupils on a five-acre site. The cost of the school- 
house was not to exceed $125.00. Each district was to receive 
$100.00 a year from the Literary Board; all additional money for 
operating the schools had to be raised through taxes. District 
committeemen were authorized to employ teachers. 

Schoolhouses and their furnishings were of necessity rough 
and meager. Men of the communities cut the trees, sawed the 
logs and constructed the buildings. Typical of these meager 
facilities, the first schoolhouse at Smyrna was a one-room affair 
with plain boards for seats. There were no desks. A wooden 
water bucket sat in one corner of the room and students drank 
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from a corch shell. This school was located on the Cromwell 
Hancock plantation, and Francis Hancock was one of the early 
teachers. 

In the 1880’s Smyrna was one of several school districts in 
the county to take advantage of Peabody Educational Board 
Funds to promote educational facilities. The school committee 
accepted the Peabody Funds and opened a school in the Sons 
of Temperance Lodge building which had been build adjacent 
to the Smyrna Baptist Church in 1853. This building was 
renovated by local people and relocated on the church lot. It 
was used as a public school until 1944. Smyrna’s nickname "Pea 
Town" came about as a result of its association with The 
Peabody School. 

By the late 19th Century there were public elementary 
schools at Bettie, Otway, Straits, Marshallberg, Smyrna, Willis- 
ton, and Davis. A look at the early school in Davis gives insight 
into the operation of a typical eastern Carteret County school in 
days long past. As early as 1863, before there was ever a school 
building, black and white children went to school together at 
"Davis Shore". They were taught in homes or in the church, if an 
literate preacher were available and willing to teach. 

One such preacher/teacher was Mr. R. D. Carroll who was 
instrumental in the building of the first school in 1895. This 
school, accommodating grades 1-7, employed three teachers all 
of whom were local. It was a "progressive" non-graded school. 
Children progressed at their own rate and were advanced on 
the basis of skills mastery without regard to age. The school 
term was predicated upon when children could best be spared 
from working to help earn the family’s livelihood. School usually 
went in session after sweet potatoes were dug in November and 
lasted until "peeler crabbing" began in March! 

In 1920 the county build the first brick school building in 
Davis. For one year it served pupils in grades 1-11; thereafter 
the high school students traveled to Smyrna. Their mode of 
travel is interesting. These eleven stalwart students first made 
the trip over a rough dirt road in a mule-drawn wagon. Later 
they were allowed to borrow the one and only car in Davis for 
several months until the county provided them a bus - the first 
public school bus in Carteret County. 

Students in our area who wanted to attend high school in 
the early years of this century had several alternatives. There 
was a small but very fine public high school at Straits. Rev. 
Samuel Leffers and his wife Kate Willis Leffers, both scholarly 
and well educated for their day, were the guiding forces behind 
this school. It operated until 1923. 

Some students attended St. Paul’s School in Beaufort, a 
prestigious Episcopalian boarding school known for its excel- 
lent educational program. 

Graham Academy at Marshallberg, sponsored by the 
Northern Methodist Church, served not only local students but 
also those from surrounding counties and those from the Outer 
Banks. It was founded by Dr. W. A. Graham who came to Mar- 
shallberg in 1880 to be pastor of the Star of Bethlehem Church. 
The academy was located on a four-acre site known as "Eph’s 


Old Field" at the head of Sleepy Creek. The school was 
coeducational from the beginning. Students who came from dis- 
tant towns boarded on the campus. Board by the month cost 
$5.50, while tuition ranged from $.75 to $1.50 per month. Cour- 
ses were offered in Ancient Language, Higher English, civics, 
geography, history and music as well as the basic 3 R’s. This in- 
stitution offered a unique educational opportunity to students 
in our area until it was destroyed by fire in 1911. 

In 1923 the Smyrna Consolidated School was organized. 
There were three teachers that year, and their average salary 
was $126.00 per month. The first class to complete high school 
here graduated in 1925. The school served grades 8-11 until the 
early 40’s. During the height of the depression years, teacher’s 
salaries plummeted to an unbelievable average of $114.10 a 
year. The consolidation trend let to the closing of the small com- 
munity schools and their merging into one centrally located 
facility at Smyrna. The following is a schedule of when the small 
neighborhood schools closed and sent their pupils to Smyrna 
Consolidated School: 


1941 - Straits School closed 
1944 - Bettie School closed 
1944 - Williston School closed 


1944 - The old Smyrna School beside the Baptist Church 
closed 


1947 - Marshallberg School closed 

1947 - Davis School closed 

1951 - Otway School closed 

1951 - Harkers Island High School closed 


The building which now serves as our gym/auditorium was 
added in the early 40’s to provide needed facilities for the grow- 
ing numbers of students. Our present grades 5-6 building was 
built as a high school building in the early 1950’s. The present . 
cafeteria was built in 1958 as an Agriculture shop and 
renovated to cafeteria use in 1967. The building housing the 
junior high classrooms, media center, and reading lab was com- 
pleted in 1976, and our new primary building has just opened in 
September of 1980. 

Smyrna Consolidated School served grades 1-12 until the 
fall of 1965 when the high school students were moved to East 
Carteret High School. Our school now serves grades K-8. 
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Photos for the Smyrna School Reunion 
are from the collections of Paul Wade, 
Edna Davis, Wanda Willis, 
and Jeanette Willis 


Ms. Minnie Davis’ Class -A few years later 


‘i i * 
yeti 


Smyrna School - 1948 
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Smyrna School - 1953-54 


Smyrna School - 1951 
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Smyrna Basketball Team - 1943-44 


Thomas Wade, Douglas Arthur, Clarence Salter, Lester Davis, 
Cleveland Hamilton, Vinson Gillikin, Principal John Hamilton 


Jack Arthur 
“Military School Portrait” 
Class of 45 


Members of the Class of ’45 
Hazel Paul, Thomas Wilson, Edna Willett Christine Murphy, 
Cleon Davis, Wanda Hill, J. C. Davis, Edith Chandler 


Wanda and Edna, 1945 
“Whispering Pines” 


Theodore Roosevelt Page 
Class of 45 
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Wanda Hill and Thelma Davis 
Class of ’45 


“Smyrna Corner 1945” 
Edith Chandler, J. C. Davis, 
Wanda Hill, Cleon Davis 


Q &} 
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Class of ’45 
Teddy Page, Janice Earl Willis, 
Edna Stone Willett, Bobby Chadwick 


Members of the Class of ’45 
Thomas Willis, E. T. Piner, J. C. Davis 


Janice Earl Willis, Class of ’45 


Class of ’45 - Smyrna School ca. 1942 
(Sitting) Haywood Edwards, Freddy Gebauer, 
J. C. Davis, Thomas N. Wilson, Williams B. Willis, 
Jack Arthur, Cleon Davis 
(2nd Row) Christine Murphy, Bobby Chadwick, Janice Earl 
Willis, Bedford Dowty, Teddy Page, Edna Willett, E. T. Piner 
(3rd Row) Wanda Hill, Ellen Gillikin, Carrie Brewer - Teacher, 
Mildred Lawrence, Juanita Lewis 
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Jeanette Willis, pee 


Smyrna School Newspaper Staff - 1955 — (1st Row) if 
Kay Davis, Nancy Willis, Edna Chadwick, Roy Styron, Varena Pas cmmel sald wees 

Willis, Jean Gillikin, Dorothy Willis (2nd Row) Mona Arthur, Effie Class Officers 1955 — Varena Willis, Roy Styron, Mona Arthur, 
Gaskill, Jimmy Golden, Walker Gillikin, Carita Guthrie Eula Mae Lewis, Hilda Gillikin 
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School Bus Drivers — (standing) Billy Gillikin, Eula Mae Lewis, 2 
Walker Gillikin, Vera Mae Fulcher, Tommy Davis; (On the Bus) Class Officers Philip Mason, Ann St 
Jimmy Golden, Edward Pond 


Nestor! 
yron, Laura ?, ---, Evelyn Baker 


Class Officers 
Julian Brown, Edward Pond, Nancy Dee 
Guthrie, Ray Neal Willis, Donald Arthur 
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Glee Club Christmas Program 
ca. 1953 
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Future Homemakers 
of America - 1955 
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Smyrna School Girls 
Basketball Team - 1954 
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Class of ’55 
“Some years before” 


Class of ’55 
“Many years before” 
(Who’s that peeking 

through the windows?) 


Class of “55 
Early years of 
high school 
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Smyrna School Cheerleaders 
Dorothy Chadwick, Edna Gray Chadwick, Hannah Rae Nelson, ---, Jean Eubanks 


Stanley Dail, Principal 
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Invocation - October 23, 1993 


Almighty God, our Father, Creator, Sustainer, Friend, without whom 
nothing we do is worthwhile: We gather with gratitude in your presence. 
Our memories go back over many years and many happy times in which 
we have known your love and your blessings. Even in those time when 
# You were not publicly acknowledged, You have watched over the ongoing 
: SUANAE Q'BRIEN, 2 ioe eel of this school and for that we lift our voices in praise. 
ull OTS AND EOWA Hears How grateful we are for those teachers and staff from whom we have 

eh learned and whose lives embodied those principles and ideals that have 
set a foundation for our lives and enabled us to reach heights that other- 
My Ae wise would have been impossible. We thank You that they did not give up 

Nat deat ‘ _ on US, but guided us with patience and challenged us to do our best. 
The “Daisy Chain” - Class of ’55 We pray your blessings, Father, on this new building that we dedicate 
oh today. Grant that in this place students might develop in body, mind and 

soul -- and not only learn game skills but also good sportsmanship. May it 
be a place where the surrounding communities can come together -- feel a 
part -- and grow in a closer relationship with each other. 

Thank You Lord, for those who have planned and prepared for this 
great whole school reunion. Thank You for all of these who have gathered 
here. Let it be a day that we will long remember with pleasant memories. 

Although the buildings have changed and are unfamiliar to many of 
uS, let the spirit that has bound us over the years and brought us together 
today, continue to always bind us together. 

In Jesus’ name, we pray. Amen 

Prayer offered by: Rev. Ellis Bedsworth 


Bobby Chadwick ’45 and Hazel Chadwick ’25 
from St. Petersburg, FL Class of ’45 - The last class to finish in 11 years. 


“Miss Barbara” 
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Class of ’62 Float 


“Miss Dorothy” 
and 


da “Miss Anne” 


Bicol, REUNION PARADF 


HAL ~ EUNICE 


From the School Song ... 


But as we sadly start our journeys far apart, 
a part of every heart will linger here, 
In the hallowed halls of Smyma 
When we lived and learned to know 
And through the years we’, 
see you in the sweet afterglow. 


Mary Golden Hill 
Homecoming Queen ’62 
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I have always been my daddy’s little girl. I was the first 
born, his pride and joy. He would often take me out to the 
school with him where he coached and taught, to either sit in on 
his classes or basketball practices. As I would sit through these 
practices, I decided that I would love nothing more than to be 
able to, one day, play basketball on that very same floor. 

My chance to do this came after many years of cheerlead- 
ing, running, and various other experiences; among these was a 
move to Wilmington. This move made me see my dream all but 
vanish. Somehow, whether it was by chance, or by the grace of 
God, we did come back. The day that I walked back into the 
West Carteret High School gym, I know my dream was once 
again a reality. 

I was a tall skeleton with toothpicks for arms and legs. To 
be a freshman in high school, only weigh 95 pounds, and be five 
feet nine inches tall is not what a doctor would call ideal. I 
looked at all of these factors and thought, "How am I going to 
be a basketball star?". If you take time to really think about it, 
any strong breeze through the gym would probably knock me 
down. But the drive for my dream was still there. 

I spent the three months before basketball season running 
cross country. These were the longest and most hated months of 
my life; I always told myself, "It’s going to be worth it. At least 
you'll be in shape!" It was the only thing I thought would even 
keep me in contention for a spot on the team. I was an awful 
shooter; dribbling was a nightmare; and I thought that defense 
was just getting in the girl’s way of the basket. Yes, I had alot of 
work to do, but I also had alot of heart. The first day of tryouts, 
I met someone who changed my life forever, Coach Phyllis Wil- 
lis. 

Maybe that first day she saw potential. I don’t think that 
you could call it raw talent. Nevertheless, she gave me a chance 
to work on my dream by giving me a spot on the J.V. girls team. 
That was fine with me, because I was scared of the girls on the 
varsity team. I felt comfortable with the J.V. team, but some- 
thing inside of me always caused me to look to the opposite side 
of the gym and say, "One day I’ll be over there with the varsity." 

My lucky break came sooner than I thought. Unfortunately, 
it came at the expense of a varsity starter when she broke her 
ankle one day during practice. The next day during fourth 
period I got the call; I was finally moving up to the big leagues! 
My debut was going to be that very night against the North 
Lenior Hawks. I called by father right then to make sure that he 


~ would be able to come to the game. 


That night, in the locker room, I was scared as a child who 
hears strange noises under their bed at night. I put on my 
uniform, pulled up by hair, and laced up my shoes; as far as I 
was concerned, if I wasn’t going to play, I needed to look good. 
I went through warmups without any signs of cardiac arrest and 
so only then did I decide that I was not going to die. I would just 
be able to enjoy the game from the bench. 

Things were going extremely well for us that night. We 
were leading going into the fourth quarter and I was have a 


great time cheering for everyone! The next time I looked at the 
scoreboard, we had opened up a ten point lead. At that point, I 
looked up in the stands across the floor to locate my parents 
and wave to them for what seemed like the hundredth time. 
Then it happened, I heard Coach Willis call my name. Suddenly 
all the fun I was having just vanished, I was shaking in my bas- 
ketball shoes! I was directed to go out onto the court and line 
up on the foul line in order to get a rebound. I do believe that 
this was the slowest I have ever walked anywhere in my life. I ar- 
rived at the foul line and checked to see which position was 
mine. I looked around at the giants that surrounded me. Here I 
was, a sapling among Redwoods. I took a deep breath, stepped 
into my spot, and got set for the rebound. At that instant I 
looked back up into the stands at my father. He clapped his 
hands together and mouthed, "come on Shu-Shu!" Than I knew 
that this was my chance to do what I had always dreamed about. 

I was shocked out of my daydream by a huge hand that had 
grabbed onto my toothpick arm. I looked over at the owner of 
the hand, who just happened to be a huge girl on my right side. 
All I could think of was that she was going to kill me! As I 
looked her in the eye I was expecting the worst. Was she going 
to break my arm? Maybe she was going to punch me in the 
face? Then again, she might just body slam me on the gym floor 
and break every bone in my body. I turned to meet her stare. 
Much to my surprise she looked right back at me and just said, 
"Do these officials always be this bad? (sic)" 

I had just seen my young life flash before my eyes and all 
she had to ask me was something about the officials? I suppose 
that I should feel lucky. After all I was the one who thought she 
was going to kill me. It took a moment for me to gather my 
thoughts and composure; finally I realized what she had said. 
When my mind did come back to me I said, "No, I think that 
they are just having a very bad night." After that I looked up 
into the stands at my father once again. He made a gesture with 
his hand like he was wiping his brow. After this last look at him, 
I forgot all about the previous scene and just played hard. 

The next minute and forty-five seconds were the most im- 
portant of my life. Surprisingly enough, I even got to dribble 
and pass the ball. I didn’t score that night or even attempt to 
shoot it; that was alright though. When I got home later that eve- 
ning, there was a note on the door that read: "Great game, Shu- 
Shu #10!" As I read that note, my eyes filled with tears. I 
opened the door and my father came running down the hall to 
give me a massive hug. Right then I knew that my dream had 
come true. 
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There ts a Lady by the sea 
Watch her there 
She beckons me 


A Lady with a garden wide 
Fish and birds 
On every side 


Before man named her & drew her lines 
She lived midst sea oats 
And tall, tall pines 


She’s walked with Indians by her side 
Wild ponies 
Down her beaches ride 


Perhaps she gave Virginia rest? 
An English babe 
Against her breast? 


We know she’s called some wild ones, too 
Swashbuckling types 
A pirate’s crew 


Soldiers brave, both blue and gray 
Have supped with her 
Some came to stay 


Some folks arrived, surprised as she 
Washed at her feet 
Gifts from the sea 


Others heard of her abundant grace 
And left their homes 
To share her space 
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By the Sea. 


K. Parker (October 1991) 


She knows not dit-dot, east or west 
Arms opened wide 
She offers rest 


The twinkling of the Lookout Light 
Her winking eye? 
Shining bright? 


Her skirts she spreads both far & wide 
And draws them in 
On rising tide 


Shoals of diamonds lie at her feet 
Befits a Lady 
Jeweled, replete 


Oh a whale of a tale you know she knows 
Yet silent is she 
As history grows 


From hurricane to mullet blow 
Her changing face 
Reflects times flow 


As time goes by, year on year 
What will befall 
This Lady dear? 


Her natural beauty need not fade 
Can't we preserve 
What God has made? 


Oh, keep her safe & keep her free 
She’s quite a Lady 
by the sea 
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The Story of Miss Emeline P igott (and Her Love for the Cause of the Confederate States) 


On the 15th of December, 1836, Emeline Jamison, better 
known as "Miss Emeline", was born. 

When she was young, her parents moved to a farm a short 
distance up Calico Creek, about a mile from Morehead City. 
The farm has since been known as the "Old Pigott Farm." 

When Miss Emeline was 25 years of age, she was very at- 
tractive, popular and very daring in her attitude toward the war. 
She was Vice-President of the "Soldiers Aid Society" at 


Mildred Wallace 


were gone, she chewed the information, swallowed it and tore 
the mail up. When they searched her they found, under her 
hoop skirt, which was known to be used for smuggling informa- 
tion and goods to the soldiers, everything from a comb to a suit 
of clothes. 

She was sent to the prison in New Bern. Everyone was kind 
to her including two men, one of which later was connected 
with the sanatorium at Morganton, North Carolina. 


Morehead City. 

Many of the southern sol- 
diers were stationed on the side 
which is now a cemetery in 
Morehead City, across from 
where she lived. Here Emeline 
saw many hardships and much 
suffering from the boys who fol- 
lowed Lee, Jackson, and other 
Southern Generals. 

While Emeline was helping 
the soldiers, she fell in love with 
one of them. She made him a 
small Confederate flag of silk 
with stars mounted on a gold 
staff. It was lost in the battle of 
New Bern. He was killed at Get- 
tysburg and this made her further 
incensed against the Northern 
Army and she vowed to dedicate 
herself to the cause of the Con- 
federacy. 

Miss Emeline nursed Con- 
federate soldiers in New Bern 


who were sick and wounded. 


When New Bern fell, she was the 
last one to leave. After leaving 
there she went to Kinston and 
then to Concord, nursing men all 
the way. 

She then met Mrs. Brent, 
who was trying to get back to her 


Five Carteret County men 
fired the last gun at Appomatox, 1865 


Five men from Carteret County were members of the 
crew which fired the last gun at Appomattox, scene of the 
truce between the Union and Confederate forces in 1865. 

Facts of the incident are contained in the "roster of 
Carteret County Troops, War 1861 to 1865" which is kept by 
John D. Davis, father of M. Leslie Davis, present county 
solicitor. The information was brought to light by the 
solicitor while looking up evidence to support the claim of 
Mrs. Leon Gray (the former Sara Willis of Beaufort) to 
eligibility in the Daughters of the Confederacy organization 
at Oxford, N.C. 

As recorded by Mr. Davis, who was a corporal in com- 
pany G, 40th regiment of North Carolina, this is what oc- 
curred: 

"Company F, Sth battalion light artillery, known as 
Latham’s battery, commanded by Captain Henry C. Flanner 
of New Hanover county, was on the extreme right of Lee’s 
army on the morning of the 9th of April 1865. By some over- 
sight Captain Flanner was not notified of the Armistice. The 
gun fired was a 24-pound brass piece, first section of the bat- 
tery, and was manned by Sergeant Anthony Dennis, Cor- 
poral Thomas Goodwin, Privates William Cullipher, S. L. 
Simpson and Joseph Gaskill of Carteret County.." 

Corporal Goodwin was a great uncle of Mrs. Gray. 


The prison was 
dirty and she suffered 
many embarrassments 
and indignities. She was 
supposed to have a trial 
but it was never held. 

If it had been, she 
would have been shot 
for a spy. 

One night while she 
and her cousin were 
sleeping (her cousin had 
gone to prison to keep 
her company) an at- 
tempt was made on 
their lives. A window 
which they broke served 
as an escape for them. 
One, then the other 
would stick their head 
out until the situation 
was under control and 
they had escaped death. 

After the attempt 
on her life, the two men 
whom she met at 
Beaufort and had volun- 
teered false information 
came to the jail. She 
told them if she died 
there, they would too. 
Then they did all they 
could to help get her 


people. They together worked 

their way through the federal lines, back to Calico Creek. 
Emeline ministered to men and with the help of her 

brother-in-law, Rufas Bell, ran a blockade service. Mail was dis- 


_ tributed under logs in the woods, and food, clothing and 


quinine was carried to the men. She entertained Yankees in her 
home so her brother-in-law could carry this stuff to the soldiers. 
One day while she and her brother-in-law were carrying 

some valuable information to the soldiers, they were caught and 
put in Beaufort’s jail. Her brother-in-law was searched and he 
had nothing. When they sent a colored woman in to search her, 
she protested against it and told them if they would send in 
someone she knew, she would let them search her. While they 


out. Finally, she was released and went to live on her old farm. 

She was watched constantly and her home searched, yet she 
kept on helping the soldiers. 

No man was more truly a soldier than Miss Emeline. 

There is a grave of an unknown soldier in her family bury- 
ing ground on the farm which was put there by her efforts. 

She died on May 26, 1919, but before she died, she formed 
a chapter called "The United Daughters of the Confederacy" 
chapter in Morehead of which she was president and it was 
named after her until her death. 


From the Collection of David Murmill 
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The Valiant Confederacy Lives On 


The Mailboat 


Ishmael W. Mason, Jr., Lt.Cdr., Camp 1594 


As arecent article about today’s largest confederate 
heritage organization states: 

"The citizen-soldiers who fought for the Confederacy per- 
sonified the best qualities of America. The preservation of liber- 
ty and freedom was the motivating factor in the South’s decision 
to fight the second American Revolution. The tenacity with 
which Confederate soldiers fought underscored their belief in 
the rights guaranteed by the Constitution. These attributes are 
the underpinning of our democratic society and represent the 
foundation on which this nation was built." 

Most of today’s relatives of confederate military in Carteret 
County, North Carolina, have always believed that about their 
confederate ancestors. Thus, when an opportunity to honor 
those men and women of all races and creeds presented itself in 
the form of two recently organized Sons of Confederate 
Veterans camps in the county, as did their kinsmen before 
them, they flocked to the one hundred and thirty year old battle 
standard. In doing so, they chose to actively preserve e their 
southern heritage with more that seventeen hundred other com- 
patriots of like mind in more than forty-five similar "camps" in 
North Carolina and thousands more throughout the United 
States and other countries. The main purpose of these 
thousands of today’s "true Confederates" is to insure that a true 
history of the 1861-1865 period is presented. They know that fu- 
ture generations must have an opportunity to understand the 
motives that rallied their ancestors to the Southern Cause. 

After the War for Southern Independence, veterans of that 
conflict formed various local veterans groups for their mutual 
benefit and continued camaraderie. These banded into United 
Confederate Veterans groups which annually came together at 
pre-chosen cities throughout the south at reunions. But by the 
1890's, many of those veterans had gone to their reward and 
others, through aging and sickness were unable to take care of 
themselves. At the 1896 United Confederates Veterans Conven- 
tion in Richmond , Virginia, that year, the sons of those 
veterans decided to form their own organization to carry-on 
what their fathers had become unable to do. With their blessing, 
the Sons of Confederate Veterans was born that year. 

In June, 1992, two Carteret County men, both members of 
Sons of Confederate Veterans Camps in other distant towns, 
realized their dream of years past when they participated in the 
charter ceremony of Private Bishop Hamilton Camp 1594 at 
Sea Level, North Carolina. The new-to-Carteret County or- 
ganization, the first of two recently formed in the county, was 
named for a relative of theirs who was killed in the line of duty 
at the Battle of Fort Macon on April 25, 1862. Private Hamil- 
ton, born May 9, 1835 , at Hunting Quarter ( now Sea Level), 
North Carolina, to Robert and Mariam Hamilton was a 
grandson of Asa Bishop, one of North Carolina’s first repre- 
sentatives during the American Revolution of the first Con- 
federacy. Private Hamilton was a mariner and miller in his 
village. When a call to arms was issued by North Carolina’s 


Governor in May, 1861. Bishop Hamilton responded to the call 
at Fort Macon with his brothers, Allen and John. He was made 
a gunner in Captain Manny’s gun crew where he fell mort ally 
wounded at his post during that dreadful April day. He was 
struck in the head by a shell fired during a ten hour long battle 
with better equipped Union Soldiers in far superior numbers. 
The garrison of Confederate artillerymen at the fort sur- 
rendered after receiving a terrible day-long pounding by Union 
mortars- weapons that they did not have with which to fight 
back. Private Hamilton’s body was returned by sailboat, the 
only means of reaching the little fishing village where he had 
lived. He was sadly buried in Nelson’s Bay Cemetery by his 
family and friends, a hero of the Cause, the Southern War for 
Independence. 

S.C.V. Camp 1594 was chartered October 17, 1992, having 
twenty-four members. At the 1993 North Carolina Division Con- 
vention, the camp was awarded third place among the more 
than forty camps in North Carolina in the Best Camp Overall 
contest in the North Carolina Division. The members believe in 
acting on the challenge offered to the Sons of Confederate 
Veterans by Lt. General Stephen D. Lee at their 1896 founding 
meeting in Richmond, "....to you, Sons of Confederate Veterans, 
we submit the vindication of the cause for which we fought; to 
your strength will be given the defense of the Confederate 
soldier’s good-name, the guardianship of his history, the emula- 
tion of his virtues, the perpetuation of those principles he loved 
and which made him glorious and which you also cherish. 
Remember, it is your duty to see that the true history of the 
South is presented to future generations." 

We, the Sons of Confederate Veterans of Carteret County, 
mean to carry-out this commission. We know that we have a 
worthy heritage. As our beloved marching song states, "we are a 
band of brothers," and we shall defend the cause and the good- 
name of every Confederate of every race who defended our 
Southland. "Deo Vindice" (God will vindicate) was and is the 
motto of the Confederacy. 
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Confederate Veterans’ Graves Down East Honored 


On Saturday, September 18, members of the Sons of the 
Confederate Veterans - Private Bishop Hamilton Camp held 
special memorials services at the site of Civil War veterans from 
Down East Communities. These services were in recognition of 
the recently placed markers. placed on the graves of these sol- 
diers. UP until now, little had been done to recognize these 
countians who were part of the Confederate forces between 
1861 and 1865. 

Much of their fighting was done while their homes were oc- 
cupied by the Union forces, but despite heavy odds, they fought 
on, many to the death. 

Services were by the county’s two camps of the Sons of Con- 
federate Veterans, the international organization devoted ex- 
clusively to commemorating and honoring men who fought for 
the Confederate cause -- the Private Bishop Hamilton Camp 
1594 of Sea Level, with Daniel Taylor serving as commander, 
and the Col. Stephen Decatur Pool Camp 1597, with Jim Bran- 
don of Cape Carteret serving as camp commander. 

During the weekend of September 18 and 19, these two 
camps joined to honor Confederate veterans from Cedar Island 
to Newport. Services were held at seven cemeteries on Saturday 
and six on Sunday afternoon. Taking part in the ceremonies 
were men from Carteret County and Virginia who are descen- 
dants of Confederate veterans and most of whom as are mem- 
bers of the SCV camps. Dressed in a variety of Confederate 
uniforms, they fire honored their ancestors with rifle salutes and 
music. 

Cemeteries included in the weekend’s ceremonies were on 
Cedar Island the Goodwin family cemetery and the Cedar Is- 
land Community Cemetery, on Sea Level the Nelson Bay, 
Styron Creek and Shell Hill Cemeteries, at Atlantic the Atlantic 
Community Cemetery and the "Over the Brook" Cemetery. Also 
included on Sunday was the Stacy Community Cemetery, the 
Gaskill Family and Polly Davis Cemeteries at Harkers Island, 
Ocean View Cemetery in Beaufort, Crab Point Cemetery in 
Morehead and the Newport Cemetery. 
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Worth Mason, originally from Atlantic and one of the 
original organizers of the Private Bishop Hamilton 
Camp, salutes these veterans with “Dixie.” 


The Sea Level camp, the older of the two county SCV 
camps, has adopted as a major project locating and marking the 
graves of the county’s Confederate veterans. 

The camp is continuing to look for other Confederate 
veterans buried in the county. If you know the burial place of 
Confederate veterans buried in the county other than the ones 
listed here, call Daniel Taylor at 225-5921; Thomas Goodwin, 
Elijah Dixon, Simon Styron, Jesse Daniels, Bishop Hamilton, 
Joseph Taylor, Ezekiel Goulding, John Goulding, Warren Sal- 
ter, Joseph W. Gaskill, William Cullipher, John N. Hamilton, 
Allen Hamilton, Joseph W. Smith, John Nelson, Wallace Ful- 
cher, Tilmon Rose, Thomas Robinson, John D. Willis, Wallace 
D. Styron, William Nelson, Caravan Nelson, Henry Salter, 
Mason Gaskill, Owen B. Fulford, Solomon Chadwick, Ambrose 
Jones, George W. Gaskill, Solomon L. Simpson, Henry S. Lee, 
Absolom Fulford Fodrie, James R. Lewis, Melvin D. Willis, Wil- 
liam Robinson, John H. Mann, G. H. Boland, David McCain, 
Derham D. Mann, Christopher C. Mann and Richard M. 
Mann, all artillery veterans, and Silas Gaskill, who was in the 
Confederate States Navy. 

Since these men received no military honors as did their 


opponents, the organization is now trying to find and mark all 
Confederate veteran’s graves 
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When the U-Boats Hit Cape Lookout 


When the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor December 7, 
1941 and World War II was declared, not only on Japan but 
also Germany, the German Navy ordered its submarine 
wolfpack to American shores, and they picked the North 
Carolina coast as their hunting grounds. 

The United States was totally unprepared for this 
maneuver, and the German U-Boats created havoc with 
maritime shipping. They struck first in January 1942, in the 
Cape Hatteras to Cape Lookout area. By early March the Ger- 
mans realized they were in control; and during the spring of 
1942, of the 74 known sinkings of tankers and freighters along 
the entire coast of North Carolina, 52 occurred in the Cape Hat- 
teras-Cape Lookout area. 

Millions of dollars worth of valuable cargoes were 
destroyed, and hundreds of lives lost. Men were burned to 
death, drowned, eaten by sharks, and many times the German 
submarines would surface and machine-gun any survivors. 


Panic Feared 


From Hatteras to Lookout, almost every night the residents 
along the coast would hear the explosions, and out over the 
ocean they could see the red glow in the night sky of one, two or 
three ships burning. The situation was very, very critical; and 
fearing panic, the government did not let the public know how 
serious conditions were. 

Much of the Outer Banks was isolated, without bridges or 
roads. On the mainland the small villages were miles apart, 
separated by low, swampy deserted land. The residents didn’t 
know what to expect and would not have been surprised at an 
invasion; possibly any minute they were going to be evacuated 
from their homes and sent inland, but they did not panic. Their 
only immediate hope was the National Guard, which ordered 
troops to the North Carolina coast, and set up temporary bases 
along the Outer Banks. These troops constantly patrolled along 
the edge of the ocean, and were on the alert for almost anything. 


Volunteer Defenders 


With trained personnel to meet the emergency sadly lack- 
ing, the government quickly organized special groups of citizens 
to fill the gap. Volunteer civilian airplane pilots came from all 
over the state, and were formed into a volunteer group known 
as the Civil Air Patrol (CAP); and during the first months of the 
war, they were our only air force along the coast. They deserve 
a great deal of credit for their hours in the air, and their untir- 
ing efforts, with equipment that certainly was not qualified for 
the stress and strain of constant patrol. They did a remarkable 
job and gave the local people a certain amount of comfort, but 
everyone realized it was inadequate. 

Beaufort Airport was born at that time, and has survived as 
the only commercial airport in the county today. 

The commercial and charter boat skippers were contacted 
and organized into a volunteer group called the Eastern Sea 


Sally G. Moore 


Frontier, in which they were used as "Confidential Observers in 
Atlantic Waters" to report any unusual activity. Many of the 
small pleasure boatman joined the Home Guard, and came 
under the command of the Navy. They were sent on patrol and 
some became so frightened they joined the Army, and were 
glad to do so. Local boatman were hired to transport troops 
and tons of equipment to the Outer Banks. 


More U-Boats 


The underwater attacks became so numerous and severe 
off-shore that the entire coastline was ordered blacked out. 
Still the U-Boats were successful. Freighters and tankers were 
prime targets, and bunker oil covered our shoreline. Even our 
wildlife became casualties. Thousands of our shore birds be- 
came trapped and died in the oil that came ashore. 

Amid all this confusion and turmoil, troops were ordered 
to be stationed to defend Cape Lookout Bight. A submarine 
net was strung across the entrance to Cape Lookout, and a 
small army base set up on shore. The plans called for two big 
guns (155 mm rifles, commonly called Long Toms, weight ap- 
proximately 6 1/2 tons), to be set up on land facing Beaufort 
Bar. 


Sand Stuck Guns 


The day these guns arrived, the Army with all confidence 
loaded them and transported them to Cape Lookout. In the 
meantime, the contractors had poured concrete gun emplace- 
ments on top of a range of hills. Concrete ammunition storage 
rooms had been installed, and all that was needed were the 
guns. The guns were unloaded from a landing barge without 
too much difficulty, and then came the job of getting them to 
the top of that range of hills. This was where the Army ran into 
trouble. 

They hitched their caterpillar tractors to pull those guns, 
but the sand held them fast. They brought over bulldozers, put 
one in front and one in back. The guns dug in even deeper. 
Nothing the Army tried would move them through the sand. 
Men sweated, cursed, swore and finally gave up, protesting 
"Hell couldn’t move those guns." 

During all this struggle, some of the local workmen kept 
saying that they were going to have to get Denard Davis from 
the nearby village of Davis; that if Denard couldn’t get them up 
those hills then there was no need of trying further. 


Davis to the Rescue 


Beaufort Bar and Cape Lookout Bight had to be defended, 
and those guns had to be placed on top of those hills. Ships 
were already pulling into Lookout Bight, hoping for a little 
protection before they had to round Hatteras. Finally, some of 
the top officials decided to see just what Denard Davis could 
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do, so he was contacted. Denard believed he could do it, and 
would certainly try. 

The day Denard Davis landed at the Cape to start work on 
the guns was one to remember. A lot of the soldiers snickered, 
and some laughed outright. Denard had arrived with one 
anchor (which is called a deadman), some block and tackle, 
four house jacks, a few rollers, blocks and boards, a homemade 
capstan that looked as if it would fall apart if you touched it, 
and a few darkies for helpers. 

Unmindful of the snickers, Denard Davis went to work. 
First he placed his capstan up on a small hill, strung his block 
and tackle from his capstan to one of those guns and buried his 
deadman, then he jacked those big guns up, slipped boards and 
rollers under them, placed his crew on the handle of that 
dilapidated capstan, and they started their march around and 
around. Slowly, inch by inch, those big guns began to roll. 


Protection at Last 


It was slow and tedious work, but with calm and uncom- 
plaining endurance Denard kept that crew working, hour after 
hour, guiding them every inch of the way. Being still skeptical, 
those same soldiers asked Denard if he were going to use a "sky 
hook" to get the guns over the three foot wall around the gun 
emplacements. With a pitiable glance at his hecklers, Denard 
took his boards and blocks and patiently built a ramp up and 
over. Slowly, the sneers and snickers changed to grudging ad- 
miration as up those hills and over the wall those big guns went. 
After about two weeks they were in place, and both facing 
directly towards Beaufort Bar, which is the direction the enemy 
would have to come from to enter Cape Lookout Bight. 

The Army kept Denard Davis busy from then on. He 
placed the guns around Ford Macon, and later the Coast Guard 
even acquired his services to move Bogue Inlet Station onto a 
barge, then across Bogue Sound and ashore on the mainland. 
He was a good man to have around during an emergency. 


Calmer Days 


After several months, the United States was armed well 
enough to cope with the situation, and our Coast Guard and 
Navy were supplied with sufficient boats and personnel to 
patrol the area; also, the giant marine bases of Cherry Point and 
Camp Lejeune were started, and temporary runways installed 
so that planes could be brought in to patrol the area, thus giving 
some relief to the Civil Air Patrol. The Eastern Sea Frontier 
kept a watchful eye on our inshore waters during the entire war 
and earned the gratitude of the coastal population. The Home 
Guard was absorbed into the Army and Navy. 

The war finally ended, and evidently the Army had no 
desire to try and salvage those guns, because almost twenty 
years later they were still keeping a silent vigil, aimed straight at 
Beaufort Bar. Children played over them, little girls looked at 
them with awe and little boys imagined they were great big sol- 
diers blowing up a submarine headed into Beaufort Bar; fisher- 
men used them as landmarks and they were an ever silent 
reminder to the local people of how close the war had come to 
their door. 
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But finally, sad to tell, some junk dealers found out the 
guns were still there. In March and early April of 1961, they 
came with their portable cutting torches; and since there was no 
one to stop them, they cut those big guns in pieces and hauled 
them away. 


Not Much Changed 


These were probably the only guns of that size to be aban- 
doned along the North Carolina coast. In years to come they 
would have been relics of historical value, but the Almighty Dol- 
lar came first. 

Twenty-six years later, the Civil Air Patrol still survives and 
is talked of occasionally in this area; most people never even 
heard of the Eastern Sea Frontier; and Denard Davis is still 
moving anything that others say "Hell couldn’t move" with the 
same old capstan, deadman, and house jacks, and the same 
calm and uncomplaining endurance. Most of the Outer Banks 
in Carteret County is still deserted land, without bridges or 
roads. On the mainland, the same road goes by the same little 
villages. Cape Lookout Bight is still a haven for ships. 

And we still have the threat of total war. 


“SS Maine” 
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Battle of Cape Lookout 


Fifty years ago, the 27-year old Krueger was Senior 
Radioman on the German submarine U-352, stalking American 
shipping off the North Carolina coast. He used the Triton to 
decode messages from the German High Command. He 
remembers that disk very well. 

"When we go out of the boat, I put these in my pocket, to 
drop them outside, so." He opens his fingers, pretending to 
drop the code wheel in the water. "That way, if the Americans 
get the machine, it does them no good." 

The disk remained hidden for 33 years. 

In May 1942, U-352 had not had a particularly auspicious 
career. Commissioned in 1941, she was under the command of 
31-year-old Kapitanleutnant Hellmut Rathke. Krueger was as- 
signed as Oberfunkmaat (Senior Radio Operator). He was also 
in charge of the listening gear used to track surface ships when 
the boat was submerged. 

U-352’s only war patrol had been a dismal failure. An at- 
tempt to attack shipping inside an Icelandic harbor nearly 
ended in disaster when one of the crew mistakenly pumped bal- 
last into the wrong compartment, destroying the boat’s trim and 
bouncing her off the rocky bottom. At sea, she had been driven 
away from another target by British destroyers. 

When she arrived in U.S. waters at the end of April, she 
had not sunk so much as a row boat. Her skipper was itching to 
get his periscope sights on some fat American merchant ships. 

U-boats operating off American shores were limited to 
only a few weeks on station, and Rathke’s patrol area stretched 
200 miles along the North Carolina coast. Following instruc- 
tions, he patrolled north of Cape Hatteras, watching for a con- 
voy reported to be forming at Norfolk. When it did not appear, 
he was ordered south to search off Hatteras and Cape Lookout. 
Twice the submarine had to crash dive to escape patrolling 
American aircraft. Once she narrowly missed being hit by 
aerial depth charges. 

Days passed, and no targets appeared. Stores of food and 
fuel diminished steadily. Determined that his ship not return 
empty-handed, the young commander made a fateful decision. 
He crept in toward the land, away from the safer deep water, 
By May 9, U-352 was making night patrols within 10 miles of 
Morehead City, N.C. During daylight her black hull lay quietly 
on the sea bottom just offshore, conserving fuel and resting her 
crew. 

The U.S. Coast Guard cutter ICARUS, commanded by Lt 
Maurice Jester, had recently left her Staten Island, N.Y., base 
for duty in Key West, Fla. The 165-foot vessel was built in the 
1930’s to combat rumrunners. She had recently been outfitted 
for antisubmarine warfare. 

In addition to her original armament of one three-inch can- 
non and a few light machine guns, she now carried depth char- 
ges, a Y-gun for throwing charges to either side and heavy 
machine guns. She also carried hydrophonic listening gear for 
detecting submarines. 


At 4:20 p.m. on May 9, ICARUS had just passed Cape 
Lookout when soundman Bill Rabich picked up a very indis- 
tinct contact. 

As U-352 lay on the bottom 120 feet down, Kurt Krueger 
had also been listening. Suddenly, he heard the screws of an ap- 
proaching ship. At last, a target! When Krueger reported the 
contact, excitement ran through the crew like an electric cur- 
rent. 

Sighting through the attack scope, Rathke saw what ap- 
peared to be a small freighter. He maneuvered into position, 
aimed carefully, and fired a single torpedo. Minutes later the 
entire crew heard the satisfying whump as the warhead 
detonated. A quiet cheer went up. 

Aboard ICARUS, 18-year-old Seaman 1st Class John Os- 
tensen had just relieved the duty helmsman when the bridge 
received Rabich’s first report. 

"It was no big deal. We were always getting contacts from 
wrecks and things on the bottom," Ostensen remembered. Mo- 
ments later word reached the bridge that ICARUS had a 
definite target. 

"Just about the time they said it was good, BOOM!, there 
was a huge explosion in our wake. Shook the whole damn ship. 
I hung onto the wheel with one hand and looked astern, and this 
enormous spout of water was going up. That thing was higher 
than our masts. After that, things happened pretty fast." 

Rathe’s torpedo had either misfired or exploded against 
the shallow ocean floor. ICARUS went to General Quarters as 
Jester steered at flank speed for the sub. Rathke peeked 
through the periscope but instead of a burning, sinking 
freighter, he saw a full armed warship coming straight at him. 
ICARUS’s first pattern of depth charges was right on target. 
So were the second, the third and the fourth. 

"It was a thing of great surprise," Krueger said. "We 
thought we had finally sunk a ship. When the depth charges 
began hitting us, there was no warning. And we knew the 
damage to the boat was too much. I am thinking we are all 
dead men." 

Trapped in shallow water, U-352 never had a chance. 
ICARUS’s first barrage wrecked her diving planes, smashed the 
steering gear, and killed her executive officer. Unable to move, 
she lay defenseless as blast after blast slammed into her. 

In the terrifying confusion of shattering glass and bursting 
water pipes, men donned escape gear. Finally, a blast from 
ICARUS’s fourth attack blew the crippled sub to the surface. 
Helpless, she wallowed on the ocean swell as the cutter bore 
down on her. 

ICARUS opened fire at 1,000 yards. A deadly hail of .30 
and .50 caliber machine gun slugs hammered the sub as 
ICARUS closed in. Shells from the three-inch cannon punched 
through the conning tower, killing and wounding men trying to 
escape. The Germans quickly abandoned any idea of manning 
their deck guns and began diving over the side. Five minutes 
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Have Faith! Have Faith! 


Where do all the sea animals go 
when the waves come pounding 
on the beach like a giant, 
beating his mighty drum? 


Where do all the birds go 
when they fly away like 
whisps of feathers floating, 
floating like silent puffs of clouds 
in the sky? 


Where do all the ants go 
when they march along in 
single-file across the grass, 
like soldiers going off to battle 
with zealous enthusiasm? 


Where do all the turtles go 
when they bury themselves in the mud 
for a winter’s sleep, squishing 
in the oozy mud like thick, black 
oil from a capsized oil tanker? 


Where do all the cries of anguish go 
when loneliness and despair overcome 
like the rumbling sounds of thunder 
heard in the distance just before 
a summer storm? 


later the black hull slid under, leaving 33 men bobbing on the 
surface - 14 went down with the ship. 

U-352 was the first submarine sunk by the Coast Guard in 
World War II, and the second one sunk in U:S. waters. 

The code disk that Krueger removed from the Triton 
machine was recovered from the wrecked conning tower in 
1975, when George Purifoy first located the sub. The other 
disks have yet to be found. Today, along with many other U- 
boat artifacts, the disk rests in a showcase at the Olympus Dive 
Center in Morehead City. 


Where do all the hungry children go 
when the pain of an empty stomach 
becomes a daily struggle for hope 
like the stress of meeting each 
day with a smile for good things 
to come? 


Where is God? Calling from a distant shore 
with arms reaching out 
full of comfort and warmth 
like a bulky wool sweater ona 
cold December day? 


Listen! Do you hear the words? 
Have faith! Have faith! 
For I am with you always, through 
loneliness, happiness, despair, and hope. 
It is I who takes care of all creatures 
great and small. 


Ginger Fulcher 


During the first two weeks of May 1992, George and his 
wife, Linda, hosted a reunion in Morehead City bringing crew- 
man from both ships together for the first time in 50 years. 

One U-boat man summed up the feelings of all the 
veterans. "It is good to be able to come here now, in peace," he 
said. "It shows that people should talk. There is no need to 
fight." 
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Shackleford Banks, Once Fertile, Green, Derived Name from Owners 


November 25, 1960 


Following are excerpts from a paper prepared by Mrs. Earl 
Davis of Harkers Island and ‘read before the October meeting 
of the Carteret County Historical Society. The study covers the 
early history of Shackleford Banks: 

The desire to go back into the past seems only natural when 
one tries to uncover the history of a place or people. I found 
myself desiring to know more than our county records show 
about Shackleford Banks. 

I was fortunate to learn that the first Shacklefords came 
from Essex County, England to Essex County, Virginia. As 
early as 1675 Roger Shackleford was granted land in Virginia. 
In 1705, Francis Shackleford was also granted land in that state. 
He then moved to Carteret County and in 1708 was granted 
land here. Records lead us to believe John Shackleford either 
came to Carteret County with Francis or followed soon after. 

In 1713 John Shackleford became the owner of several 
tracts of land in Carteret County. Among these was a parcel of 
land containing an estimated 7,000 acres. This tract of land was 
known as Sea Banks. It was then, as now, part of the outer 
banks of North Carolina. However, Shackleford was not full 
possessor of this property. Records show Enoch Ward as part 
owner. It was to be divided equally, "to share and share alike all 
silver or gold found thereon." 

The will of Enoch Ward and other papers give almost 
definite proof he was married to Mary, the daughter of John 
Shackleford. It is not known how long Enoch Ward had any 
claim to any part of this land. 

The will of John Shackleford, dated 1734, shows him leav- 
ing this property to his son, James. In the will of James Shack- 
leford he left to his son, also named James, 600 acres of his 
quarter of the Banks. We must gather from this that the land 
was divided among others. 

The Vestry Book of St. John’s Parish, Carteret County, 
shows a John Shackleford signed the Vestry role from April 
1742 through May 1749. There was also a John Shackleford of 
the North Carolina Militia on duty when the Spanish from 
Florida invaded Beaufort in 1747. With Capt. John Shackleford 
were his two sons-in-law, Lott and Stephen Williams. Captain 
Shackleford had four sons in the Revolutionary forces of the 
state. 

Many of the Shacklefords moved to Onslow and other coun- 
ties. For reasons unknown, the name of Shackleford began to 
disappear from Carteret County and today there are few, if any, 
to be found in the county. There is not definite proof that any of 
this family made their home on the Banks. 

There is no doubt that this was a natural spot for a settle- 
ment. In place of the sand dunes found there today, it was 
covered almost with a forest of cedars, pines, oaks and other 
growth. This may have been reason for some to move there 
since we know for sure some who lived on the Banks were boat 
builders. 


F.C. Salisbury 


Others, no doubt, were fishermen and whalers and saw the 
advantages to have both ocean and sound to fish in. According 
to history. Some of the fastest ships in the War of 1812 were 
built on the east end of Shackleford Banks. 

Those living on the Banks chose one section while others 
lived in another. Most of them settled on the east end, later 
known as Diamond city, so named by John Royal, keeper of the 
lighthouse. The name was given because of the black diamond 
shape design painted on the tower. A short distance west of 
Diamond City was a section called Bells Island. Several families 
of Guthries lived there. 

Wade’s Shore was about in the center of the Banks, where 
the Moores and Lewis’s lived, and the colored family of Sam 
Windsor. The extreme end is knows as the Mullet Pond, mostly 
inhabited by Lewis’s. Charles Brady, a peddler from Virginia, 
fell in love with Ella Lewis on one of his trips to the Banks, mar- 
ried and lived out his days there. 

In this vicinity is the last remains of a cemetery where 
within recent years burials have been made. Being on high 
ground surrounded by trees, it has withstood the storms of 
years. 

Regardless in which section one lived, there was little dif- 
ference in the way they lived and what they did for a living. Fish- 
ing was first and foremost. Whaling in its season meant extra 
money for some. Boat building brought in good returns. 

When the whaling season was over and the fish were not 
too plentiful, there were always oysters and clams to furnish 
food. This was eating they did not tire of. They did not worry if 
they had corn meal in the kitchen to go with the oysters and 
clams. 

Before the storms began to come so often, all who wished 
could have gardens. Sweet potatoes and other vegetables grew 
well there. Fig and peach trees gave abundant fruit. Some were 
fortunate enough to have a cow and a pig. Their homes were 
simple ones and both the homes and what little furniture there 
was in them was often made by the owners. 

The women were noted for the pride they took in their 
simple homes. It is often said today to one who takes pride in 
her home and keeps it clean, "You must have some of that 
Shackleford Banks blood in you." 

There was little in the way of social life and entertainment. 
Some looked forward to Christmas, not because it meant many 
gifts, but that folks would gather together at different homes 
and have a party. But both old and young looked forward to 
summer and camp meeting time. 

These meetings were held mostly under some large shade 
tree. The sailboats came from all around loaded with people to 
attend the Sunday service. And at one time or another all who 
came always stopped to eat or spent the night at Uncle Tyre 
Moore’s. 

There were some who enjoyed having Joe Lynch and his 
group come to preach. They traveled about in a large houseboat 
and always stopped at what was known as Cliff Hancock’s land- 
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ing. Other meetings were held in the two small school houses. 
Since there were no churches, the school houses were used by 
the preachers who came over from the mainland. 

School houses were located at Diamond City and Wade’s 
Shore. Both had one room and school lasted about three 
months. A.D. Ennett, Thomas Arendell, Mr. Russell, Clarence 
and Helen Simpson were the teachers most remember having 
taught there. A few of the teachers would teach at one school 
and then go to the other to teach. 

Small stores where the essentials could be obtained were 
run by Charles Hancock, William H. Guthrie, Wallace Willis 
and Ed Russell. Mail and freight were brought over by James 
Johnson. When illness came, Aunty Rachel Willis or Aunt 
Sophia Rose were sent for. They acted as midwives. 

If the case was too bad, Dr. Leffers from the Straits or Dr. 
King from Beaufort was called. One of Dr. King’s cases called 
for the removing of part of a man’s leg. The man was held on a 
kitchen table by several men while the doctor performed the 
operation. His screams frightened all the youngsters, so they 
never forgot it. 

Deeds of daring are credited to many of those old timers of 
the Banks who aided in the rescue of crews from the vessels 
that went ashore, chief of which was the Crissy Wright, the 
wreck of which has become a county legend. 

The question is often asked by those who visit Shackleford 
Banks and by those of the younger generation, "Why would any 
race of people choose a barren beach on which to live?" This 
would seem strange to those who never had the pleasure of 
hearing folks tell about the barren land as it once was. 

As long as I can remember I have been able to picture it as 
it was when the first people settled there because it was there 
that my great grandfathers and their families lived. My 
grandparents knew it as home and my mother lived there until 
the age of 15. 

We don’t know exactly just how long those first settlers 
were able to live there before the land showed signs of damage 
from the storms and the sand from the ocean crept further in- 
land and the grass began to dry. But it wasn’t until the wells 
began to dry up and large sand dunes formed that they realized 
the great change taking place all around their homes. 

The storm of 1896 started them wondering what to do, yet 
they waited three more years and felt the effects of the storm of 
1899. In the early part of 1900 the move got under way. The 
evacuation continued slowly. Those who lived on the extreme 
east end near the Cape were the last to leave. Houses were 
removed in sections, some to Harkers Island, Morehead City 
and other mainland points. 

Today Shackleford Banks is only a memory to those who ex- 
perienced an unusual but happy habitation there. Nothing 
remains to remind them of the place they once called home. 
Only the blowing ocean spray remains the same. The sand 
dunes continue to change with each storm... and trees once 
covered by sand have been uncovered, making "driftwood" avail- 
able once again. 


“The Graveyard 
on Shackleford Banks” 


From Carteret Love Song 
Gretchen Guthne Guthrie 


The trees are silent on the shore 

And from the few time-rotted stumps 
Which mark our fathers’ resting place 
There grow thick vines and briar clumps. 


Unmarked are the burial mounds 

Of those - bare-waisted and bronzed-face - 
Who roamed the Outer Banks before 

Our fathers’ way their way replaced. 


Here on this lump - the humus of 
Years past and native bone - 

Both people stood in their own day 
And read the ring around the moon. 


Ghost-like shadows rise and moving 
Through the landscape genuflect 

In honor due those buried on 

The Chancel Rail of Carteret. 


Tribal chief meets family head 

In time rolled back through many doors 
Ancestral Bankers talk tonight - 

The trees are silent on the shore. 
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Harker’s Island 
THE STATE, A Weekly Survey of North Carolina, September 18, 1948 


Have you ever been to Harker’s Island? 

Some of our readers will answer that question in the affirm- 
ative: others will frankly confess that they've never even heard 
of the place. It’s really one of the prettiest places along the 
North Carolina coast, so we feel that you ought to know some- 
thing about it. 

First, Harker’s Island is in Carteret County. You follow US- 
70 out of Beaufort in the direction of Atlantic. About twelve 
miles from Beaufort you take a paved road to the right. Four 
miles further and you come to a bridge which passes over a 
body of water three-quarters of a mile wide. When you reach 
the other end of the bridge, you’re on Harker’s Island. 

When we visited the place recently we stopped at Beaufort 
and got Leslie Davis to drive to the island with us. Mr. Davis, 
who was a member of the Legislature for several terms, is well 
know throughout the state. He is better acquainted with the his- 
tory of Carteret than anyone we have met in that section. 

We used to think that Pete Murphy was a wonder when it 
came to rattling off historical information, but Mr. Davis is 
equally as good. 

He told us that the island originally was known as Craney Is- 
land. In 1730 Ebeneezer Harker came down to the coastal 
country of North Carolina and bought the place from George 
Pollock, son of Governor Thomas Pollock. He gave 400 pounds 
and a 20-foot skiff in payment. 

Old Ebeneezer died in 1765 and left the island to his three 
sons; James, Ebeneezer and Zachariah. Their descendants have 
owned a goodly share of the place ever since. 

Earl Davis is a merchant of Harker’s Island and also owns 
considerable property there. And get this: Earl is a member of 
the tenth generation that has lived in this country. Mr. Davis is a 

member of the ninth generation. The reason that Earl is ahead 
of him is due to the fact that Earl is considerably younger. 

Imagine that: ten generations! 

While we were riding over the place, Mr. Davis remarked: 
"Some prominent men were born on this island." 

"Who, for instance?" we inquired. 

"Well, Manteo for one." 

"No such thing," we protested. "Manteo was born on 
Roanoke Island." 

"That’s what you think," he retorted calmly. "But you read 
Hawkes’ History carefully and you'll find out differently. As a 

_ matter of fact, there is convincing proof that the first expedition 
_ landed on Harker’s Island and not Roanoke Island." 

(Note to our subscribers in Dare County. Please note that 
we are quoting Mr. Davis. If you want to argue this matter, kind- 
ly argue it with him. We don’t want to become involved.) 

"Another man who was born here was Matthew R. Good- 
ing," continued Mr. Davis. "He ran the Yankee blockade during 
the early part of the War Between the States. He hoisted the 
Union flag and sailed by the Yankee gunboats. Then, after he 
got through the inlet he hoisted the Confederate flag before he 
could be fired upon." 


Harker’s Island is about four and one-half miles in length. 
Its average width is about a mile and one-half. 

The first thing that impresses you about the place is the 
foliage. There are an unusually large number of trees, including 
several varieties of oaks, pine, holly, yaupon and others. The 
growth in most places is very dense, and the trees grow within a 
few yards of the water’s edge. 

Look at your map of North Carolina and you'll find that 
Shackleford Banks extend eastward form Beaufort Inlet to 
Cape Lookout. Harker’s Island is separated from these banks 
by a body of water known as Back Sound, which is from two to 
three miles wide. The body of water on the other side of the is- 
land (the one you cross on the bridge) is known as The Straits. 
Cape Lookout lighthouse can be seen distinctly. 

The easterly end of the island is known as Shell Point. Old- 
timers recall that many years ago there was a tremendous pile 
of shells at this place, extending out into the sound. The 
presumption is that the Indians at one time tried to build a 
causeway from Harker’s Island to the banks near Cape 
Lookout. They never completed the job, however. 

When we were down there a couple of weeks ago, there 
must have been more than a hundred boats at anchor or tied to 
docks. Most of them had come in from shrimping trips. Fishing 
is the big business on the island. Most of the natives have small 
gardens, but there is no farming done on a large scale. 

The population is around 1300. 

There is no Baptist Church but there is a Mormon Church. 
Its official name is "The Church of Jesus Christ and Latter Day 
Saints." So far as we know it is the only Mormon Church in the 
eastern part of the state. 

Folks who are looking for "something different," will find it 
here. The place has a quite, peaceful atmosphere all its own. 
The people are hospitable and friendly. During the last two or 
three years many folks from Wilson, Burlington, Raleigh and 
other places in the interior of North Carolina have bought 
property and built homes. 

Harker’s Island has become somewhat modernized. It has 
electric power and lights, and also a telephone system. A paved 
road runs from one end of the island to the other. There’s even 
a moving picture theater. Despite all these improvements, how- 
ever, the place still retains much of its old-timey flavor. 


ee 


“Downtown Harkers Island” 
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Are Carteret Folks Descendants of So-Called ’Lost Colonists’? 


Norwood Young 


Carteret County News-Times , November 20, 1953 


(A story that won't go away!) 

Is Eastern Carteret County the oldest English-speaking set- 
tlement in America? Is Cedar Island--not far from Sea Level-- 
the landing site of the ill-fated Lost Colony? Are the Taylor 
Brothers direct descendants of members of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
expedition? The answer to the first two is "yes," according to 
Melvin Robinson, Atlantic historian, in his book, "The Riddle of 
the Lost Colony." 

If Mr. Robinson is correct, then there is a better than 50-50 
chance that the Taylors of Carteret County ARE descendants 
of that long lost band of white settlers. The earliest historical 
records list the settling of Beaufort and Eastern Carteret Coun- 
ty at around 1700. The earliest recorded land grants were dated 
around the turn of the 18th century. 

Legend has it that there were English-speaking people 
living in the area long before this period. Certainly Ocracoke Is- 
land and the Core Sound area were settled before then. Black- 
beard was known to be roaming these waters in 1718. Surely he 
had acquaintances among old established settlers in the region, 
settlers who had been in the area from a quarter to a half-cen- 
tury at least. 


Old Names Remain 


Be that as it may, there are two large families now residing 
in Eastern Carteret, both of whom have been here for genera- 
tions, and both of whom bear the same name as members of the 
Lost Colony group. They are the Taylors and the Willises, al- 
though the name Willis was spelled differently in the colonists’ 
register. There the name was spelled "Willes" by one William 
Willes. 

There were two Taylors among the colonists, each of whom 
spelled their name differently. Included were Clement Taylor 
and Hugh Tayler. Mr. Maltby Taylor is of the opinion that all of 
the Taylors in Carteret County are related--at least all of the 
Taylors in the Sea Level section descended from one man, Jim 
Taylor. He had a sister in Beaufort who married a Sabiston. 

The history of the Taylor family, that is the Taylors of East- 
ern Carteret, comes to an abrupt end with Jim Taylor, Maltby’s 
grandfather. There is no record of his birth. Maltby says he has 
never heard his father, Tilmon Taylor, speak of his grandfather 
who would have been Jim’s father. 

A relative of Maltby’s, 79-year-old Allen Taylor, says Jim 
Taylor came to Sea Level as a "sea-faring man." This is only con- 
jecture, however. Nevertheless, there are Taylors galore in 
Carteret County, and as far as Maltby knows, there is no record 
of any of them having come from England other than via the 
Lost Colony expedition. 

Mr. Robinson, an Atlantic merchant, became interested in 
the Lost Colony riddle during his earlier career as a school 
teacher. He spent many months poring over old maps, histories, 


and narratives of those early English expeditions to the 
Carolina shores. He has, to his own satisfaction at least, suc- 
ceeded in solving the riddle. Many students of North Carolina 
history agree with him. 

Explorers Arrive 


Phillip Amadas and Arthur Barlowe arrived on the North 
Carolina coast in 1654. In a letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Barlowe’s description of the island upon which he landed, ac- 
cording to Mr. Robinson, fits a modern map’s location of 
Portsmouth Island perfectly. 

The historian says the explorers anchored in Ocracoke 
Inlet on the left side, since that side has always been the prin- 
cipal anchorage site. Again he points to Barlowe’s letter in 
which the latter said the island "extended westward for 20 miles, 
with an ocean on the north and an ocean on the south." The 
northern ocean, says Robinson, was the Pamlico Sound, while 
the Atlantic was "on the south." 

Barlowe remained at his place of anchorage for two days, 
and then sailed up the river "Occam," 20 miles into which 
flowed two additional rivers, one of which held a "great store of 
muscles." Robinson identifies the river "Occam" as Core Sound 
and the others Nelson’s and Jarret’s Bay. 

The next evening, according to Barlowe, they came to an is- 
land at which the "river fell into the spacious water," (Pamlico 
Sound), "over against the island." This, says Robinson, is Cedar 
Island, the original Roanoke Island, and is described by Bar- 
lowe as being "distant from the harbor by which we entered 
seven leagues." The historian says Barlowe stopped at the island 
upon his return trip from exploring Core Sound. Cedar Island 
today is approximately seven leagues from Ocracoke Inlet. 


Village Found 


Barlowe stated in his letter that there was an Indian Village 
of "nine houses built of cedar." Certainly there was plenty of 
cedar on the island, according to Mr. Robinson. Barlowe fur- 
ther stated that there were numerous island cited on his ex- 
ploratory trip from the inlet to Roanoke. Robinson points to the 
fact that one may sight "Royal Shoal, Old Castle, Beacon Island, 
Wainwright, Shell Island, Harbor {sland, and Cedar Island, 
covering a distance of 15 miles" from Ocracoke Inlet. 

The DeBry map of Lane’s expedition under Sir Richard 
Grenville in 1585 lists Hatteras Inlet as being closed, while 
Ocracoke, Drum, and Old Cedar Inlets are listed as being open. 
According to a modern map, the historian points out, (with the 
later three inlets open), Portsmouth could be the only island ex- 
tending westward for 20 miles, and Pamlico Sound could be the 
only body of water north of the island large enough to be 
referred to as an ocean. Hence, Portsmouth Island is Croatoan, 
or Croatan, and is so named on the DeBry map. 

Robinson says Hatteras, Drum, and Old Cedar Inlets, have 
been opened and closed a number of times down through the 
years as the result of storms. The last time Hatteras Inlet was 
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opened was Sept. 7, 1846. Drum Inlet was shown to be open in 
1709, according to a map by John Lawson, surveyor general of 
North Carolina, and was last opened in September 1933. Cedar 
Inlet was listed as being open in 1820. 

Sir Richard Grenville anchored at Wocokon in 1585. 
Wocokon is listed on the DeBry map as being at Old Cedar 
Inlet, the same Wocokon listed by Barlowe as being about 15 
miles from what is now Cape Lookout. Grenville sent word to 
his friend, Wingina, on Roanoke, (Cedar Island), of his arrival. 

If this island had been the one known today as "Roanoke," 
according to Mr. Robinson, "it would have been too far to send 
a message, 80 to 90 miles." Later Grenville’s ships entered 
Cedar Inlet and anchored. They proceeded to the localities al- 
ready fixed by Barlowe’s description. 


Grenville Sails 


Grenville sailed for England in August 1585, leaving Ralph 
Lane and a group of men behind on Cedar Island. Lane ex- 
plored much of the Pamlico Sound area, and went on an ex- 
tended journey to the Albemarle Sound area, during which time 
he set up headquarters on what is known as Roanoke Island 
today, and recorded the "visits of Chiefs" while there. 

At one time he said he was approximately 160 miles from 
home, (Cedar Island). The historian says this is a fair guess at 
the distance from the headwaters of the Albemarle Sound to 
Cedar Island. 


Storm Hits Fleet 


Sir Francis Drake’s fleet anchored two miles off 
Portsmouth Island June 8, 1586, and was caught in a severe 
storm. According to a history of Coast Guard weather reports, 
such storms for the last 50 years have come from the northeast. 
This storm lasted three days. Cables were broken and anchors 
were lost. some ships were forced to put to sea until the storm 
subsided. 

Lane was becoming hard pressed for supplies, and had sent 
men to Croatan (Portsmouth Island) to watch for Grenville’s 
ships. "If Grenville’s ships had not entered Ocracoke Inlet at 
Croatan, Portsmouth Island, before," cites Mr. Robinson, "why 
would Lane have sent his men there to look for them?" It was 
there that the men sighted Drake’s ships. Contact was made, 
and on June 9, Drake’s fleet went to where Lane’s men made 
port in the inlet. 

Drake wrote letters to Lane stationed at the latter’s fort six 
leagues from the harbor, sending them to Lane on the 10th. On 
the 11th Lane came to Drake. Assuming that Drake was 
anchored off Portsmouth Island, and Lane’s port of anchorage 
was at New Inlet or Oregon Inlet, adjacent to the present 
Roanoke Island, experienced seamen say Drake could not have 


- sailed from Portsmouth Island around Hatteras to Oregon Inlet 


in 24 hours, except under the most favorable weather condi- 
tions. Whereas a northeast storm was raging. 

If, however, Drake had been anchored north of Hatteras, 
instead of at Portsmouth, then the storm would have driven his 
ships on the beach, especially those that broke their cables. 
Robinson says Drake’s contact with Lane again definitely points 
to Cedar Island as Roanoke. 
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It is quite possible that John White intended establishing 
his Colony on what is now Roanoke Island, following Lane’s 
and Amadas’ expedition of that island and the Albemarle 
Sound area. Simon Ferdinando, according to Mr. Robinson, 
was too anxious to be rid of the colonists to take them any fur- 
ther up the coast than Croatan. He went into Drum Inlet, op- 
posite Cedar Island, and discharged his human cargo in one 
day, July 22, 1557. 

On the 30th of July," writes White, "Master Stafford and 20 
others passed by water to the island of Croatan," (from 
Roanoke), "with Manteo who had his mother and many of his 
kindred dwelling on the island." Cedar Island is only 15 miles by 
water to Portsmouth Island, (Croatan), but the Roanoke Island 
of today is 60 to 70 miles distant, "too far," says Mr. Robinson, 
"to speak of passing over to the island in small boats." 


Further Proof Cited 


The historian further proves that White’s colonists were on 
Cedar Island by another item in White’s account of the settling 
of the colony. Shortly before his departure for England, the 
ship, Admiral, had to cut her cables and put to sea, remaining 
six days while a "northeast" storm raged. Experienced boatmen 
today, according to Mr. Robinson, say that if the Admiral had 
been at Oregon Inlet near Roanoke Island, she would have 
been wrecked on the beach if she attempted to put to sea. 

Consequently, she had to be south of Hatteras, presumably 
at Drum Inlet, where the beach runs east northeast. "In that 
storm," says the historian, "the Admiral could cut her cables" 
(At Drum Inlet), "and wear off shore with even a little jib and 
mainsail." 

As for the colonists themselves, Robinson says they were 
never lost, except insofar as England was concerned. Many of 
them intermarried with the Indians. They remained at Cedar Is- 
land for a time, and then scattered over various sections of East- 
ern North Carolina, with many of them migrating with the 
Indians to hunting grounds on Lumber River in what is now 
Robeson County. 

He is of the opinion that some of them remained in Eastern 
Carteret. There is a bay in Eastern Carteret which is referred to 
as Berry’s Bay. Two of the original colonists were Richard and 
Henry Berry. 

White Became Lost 


Mr. Robinson explains why the colony was never found by 
John White by accusing White of one of the greatest deceptions 
in history. The historian says White became lost himself upon 
returning to Carolina in 1590, and never went to Roanoke 
(Cedar Island). And once again the historian proves that 
Portsmouth Island is Croatan with a passage from White’s ac- 
count of the last voyage. 

"At noon, August 3rd," says Mr. Robinson, "they," White’s 
ship, were in the 34th latitude, a few miles north of Cape Fear. 
Towards night they were ’within three leagues of the low sandy 
island of Wocokon.’ The second latitude recorded is 35 degrees 
which he stated was also west of Wocokon. The third latitude 
given, which he writes as the very northeast end of Croatan, is 
35 1/2 degrees. This is one-half degree too high. That gives as 
the latitude of the present Roanoke Island 36 1/3 degrees, also 
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one-half degree to high. Going back to the second reading of 35 
degrees and subtracting one-half degree error, we find the ships 
west of Wocokon as White sated." 

Mr. Robinson continues: "Observing again the latitude 
given for the very northeast end of Croatan," and knowing the 
latitude of Ocracoke Inlet, we here again establish definitely 
and beyond a doubt that Portsmouth Island and Croatan are 
one and the same. Since Wocokon is 25 miles southwest of 
Ocracoke it is not possible that these two names are those of 
the same place as some historians have attempted to show." 

Mr. Robinson explains that the latitude readings probably 
didn’t come into White’s possession until some time later, and 
he did not know at the time that he was passing the site where 
his colony was. In addition, there was the possibility that Drum 
or Cedar inlet, or both had closed as the result of a storm, and 
White did not recognize the coast line. At any rate, they 
anchored on August 15 at Oregon or New inlet. Boats were sent 
ashore on the 16th. 

White seemed to be indecisive about going to the colony, 
and went "beyond the place and back," wasting so much time 
that day was ending and he came back to the ship. The trip to 
Roanoke was deferred until 10 a.m., on the 17th, and the crew 
did not reach Roanoke until nightfall. Then they did not land 
until the 18th. 


Island Searched 


The historian says they then searched the island in a hap- 
hazard fashion, finally arriving "at the place where I left the 
colony in 1586." Robinson points to the fact that White left the 
colony in 1587, adding that the date "1586" might be significant 
and it might not. 

The historian asks: "Why, after White landed on the island 
did he go to the west part, away from the old fort and houses?" 
The historian implies that White was trying to hide something 
from the ship’s officers, that he had made a mistake in going to 
this island. 

Mr. Robinson states that White "found ’divers chests;’ five 
were found ’in the end of an old trench, made two years past by 
Captain Amadas,’ three of which belonged to White; also his 
coat of armor." "It had been three years since White left his 
colony," continues Mr. Robinson. 

"Phillip Amadas was prominently mentioned in the Lane ex- 
pedition as he was with Barlowe, but his name does not appear 
at all in the narrative of the Lost Colony. Hence it is rightly 
presumed that he made the trench and buried the chests when 
Roanoke Island was used as a base in 1586, when Lane ex- 
plored Albemarle Sound. White did not proceed to Roanoke Is- 
land to recover those goods in 1587, because he did not have 
the time to do so, and because Ferdinando was in no mood to 
wait on a passenger’s convenience, having suffered a bad storm 
he was anxious to leave." 

"The markings on the trees at Roanoke Island," continues 
the historian, "were very probably carved by Lane’s men while 
they were quartered there during his Albemarle exploration. 
People would not be leaving Roanoke Island to go to a place 
like Portsmouth Island when they were not forced to go, and 
the absence of a distress signal shows they were not compelled 
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to leave, assuming they were on what is currently Roanoke Is- 
land." 

Instead of going to Croatan, where it would have been easy 
to anchor and inquire if the colony was there, White and the 
ship’s captain sailed by portsmouth Island on their way to the 
West Indies, to spend the winter, stock up with provisions, and 
to capture Spanish prizes, with the intention of returning to 
Croatan the next summer. 

"Why did he not stop?" asks the historian. "He knew the 
location. He said the wind was good for that place. It was out of 
all reason not to have gone there." 

A total of seven men were drowned indirectly as a result of 
White’s mistaken visit to the present Roanoke Island, including 
the ship’s surgeon, Hance, Edward Spicer, and the master’s 
mate. 

"Hance and Spicer were important figures on the voyage of 
the Lost Colony," according to Mr. Robinson, "and probably the 
only ones who shared the secret of White’s mistake." 

"This was a calamity," continues the historian, "and ’so 
much discomforted were the sailors that they were all of one 
mind not to seek the planters.’" White talked them into visiting 
the island anyway. 

"In a large measure," says Robinson, "White was respon- 
sible for the loss of these men, in that he had made a mistake in 
going to that part of the coast. Considering that the sailors were 
in a threatening frame of mind, we question the advisability of a 
stop at Croatan (Portsmouth). What would have been their (the 
sailors) attitude toward the Governor when they learned that 
the colony had never been where their shipmates were lost? 
This secret could not have been withheld from them once they 
were with the colony." 

To quote Mr. Robinson further: "The DeBry map of Lane’s 
expedition, a drawing of John White, shows the outline of the 
Outer Banks, also Roanoke Island. The question arises, why did 
White not give a better description of Core Sound and Cedar Is- 
land, that being the location where the colony was established? 

Since he was forced to deceive us in the account of his last 
voyage, in order to make that deception leak-proof, it was neces- 
sary to draw his map accordingly. The direction hither of a fu- 
ture attempt to find the colony would have pointed from there 
to nearby Cedar Island." 

In concluding his comments on John White, Mr. Robinson 
says: "White wrote the account of the voyage of the Lost Colony 
the same year of the expedition. It was very interesting to note - 
that he did not write the account of his last voyage until well 
over two years afterwards, to Richard Hakluyt, one of the prin- 
cipal promoters in planting the colony. 

Faced with this evidence, it is extremely likely that the 
Taylors, Willises and others of this area are really the descen- 
dants of the "Lost Colonists." 


From David Murrill Collection. 
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Diamond City 


The author is Mrs. John D. Gold of Wilson. 


Once there was a village on the sand shore beneath the 
wind-blown oaks. There were homes with flowers and neigh- 
bors to talk to, a school for the children and camp meetings to 
help pass the summers. Now all has vanished and a few 
weathered gravestones are the only evidence that it ever was. 

Diamond City lived in the nineteenth century close by Cape 
Lookout Light on the eastern end of a seven mile long island 
called Shackleford Banks off the North Carolina coast. 

Diamond City is dead now, and buried under the shifting 
sands. The place got its name from the bold black and white 
diamond shaped design painted on Cape Lookout lighthouse; 
however, it was no city, but a picturesque village scattered 
under the ancient wind-blown live oaks. 

The people who lived in the village had English-sounding 
names, such as Willis, Hancock, Guthrie, Styron, good names 
all up and down the outer banks, inherited from ancestors who 
lived in the area long before the days of Diamond City. 


So Long In History. 


John Lawson, an English gentleman and surveyor, who 
came to North Carolina in 1700, found the settlers on the banks. 
He wrote of Cape Lookout and its location "above two leagues 
to the eastward of Topsail Inlet." Lawson was impressed with 
"the great advantages of those inhabiting the "Sand Banks" 
along the ocean shore where the whales are very numerous. 
After they are caught, the whales furnish quantities of oil and 
bone to be disposed of to "great advantage." In addition to the 
white settlers, according to Lawson, a small number of Tus- 
carora Indians (called by him the "Tuskeruro Indians") lived on 
the "Sand Banks." Lawson, familiar with the banks country, 

_ designated Ocracoke ("Ocacock" to him) as "the best inlet and 
harbour yet in this country." 

As early as 1713 the Lords Proprietors of North Carolina 
for a sum of money allowed John Porter the use of certain lands 
between Drum Inlet and Topsail Inlet, "being an island to Point 
Lookout along the sea." John Shackleford purchased a large 
tract in this area called "Sea Banks" with Enoch Ward as part 
owner. As time went on "Sea Banks" became known as Shack- 
leford Banks, named for John Shackleford, owner of much land 
on the banks and on the mainland. 


Fingers In the Sea. 


Among seafaring men the Carolina Outer Banks had a 
reputation as a treacherous area with the long fingers of land ex- 
tending close under the surface of the sea. Entrance to the 
sound from the sea was considered dangerous and was avoided 
by many ships, some carrying immigrants who were disem- 
barked at safer ports further north....the shallows come on 
gradually, so that, by sounding it is easily known when vessels 
are near enough to make their destined harbor. (Reported ir- 
relevantly was the fact the forest growth along the shore line 


Daisy H. Gold 


was so dense that "the mariners, going up the coast in spring, 
have smelt the pines when several leagues at sea." 


First With the Light. 


Beacons had long been needed on the North Carolina 
coast. Ocracoke was one of the first to secure a lighthouse when 
the Shell Castle light was completed in 1798. Cape Hatteras 
Light was established in 1802. Cape Lookout Light was con- 
structed in 1812, but described as inadequate to protect the 
dangerous shoals off the lighthouse. A new light was installed, 
the 169-foot Cape Lookout Light, now painted in the black and 
white diamond design. 

Diamond City residents grew up on Shackleford Banks ac- 
customed to the shine of the nearby Cape Lookout Light, as 
were their close neighbors on Bell’s Island, a small community 
just across a narrow salty bight. The population of Bell’s Island 
consisted of five Guthrie families. Mrs. Gib Willis, formerly 
Miss Hannah Guthrie, was born in Morehead but her family 
came from Bell’s Island. Captain Gib’s family came to 
Morehead from Diamond City. Many other descendants are 
proud of their sturdy seafaring ancestors from Shackleford 
Banks. 

A Seafaring Heritage. 

Diamond City natives did not live in John Lawson’s day, 
but they were whaling as their ancestors were on the banks in 
those earlier times. 

A historical marker on the mainland at Beaufort recalls the 
whale fishery days. "At Shackleford Banks, six miles southeast 
by boat," the marker says, "was located a whale fishery of the 
18th and 19th century." But it does no mention the village. As 
whaling became less important, the people turned to fishing and 
other work related to the sea. 

The village had a schoolhouse, one of two on Shackleford 
Banks. It was a one-room affair and school usually lasted three 
months. There was no church, however, although a preacher oc- 
casionally would visit the village and residents of the area would 
come to hear him preach. 

Mrs. Earl Davis, of Harkers Island, well informed in Outer 
Banks lore, says there was no great social life on the banks, but 
camp meeting time in the summer meant a gathering of the 
bank residents. 

These meetings, reports Mrs. Davis, were held mostly 
under the big shade trees, with people arriving from all around 
in the sail boats, often spending the night. Joe Lynch and his as- 
sistants would come from the mainland to preach. They 
traveled about in a large house boat and always stopped at Cliff 
Hancock’s landing on Shackleford. They held their meetings in 
the two schoolhouses, at Diamond City and Wade Shore. 

All in all, Diamond City was a delightful place to live; 
groves of live oaks and cedars, find gardens, a comfortable 
climate, agreeable neighbors, and a good living from the salt 
water. 


From David Murmill Collection. 
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Shackleford Banks Has Varied Interesting History 


Amy Muse 


From Raleigh News and Observer, November 16, 1952 


Beaufort--Will Moore died in Beaufort January 9, 1888. 
C.W. Charlotte in the Weekly Record of June 15 carried the 
story of his funeral. The remains were taken to Shackleford 
Banks to the home of his father and laid to rest in the old 
graveyard there. "On Sunday morning the 10th distant boats 
might be seen wending their way in the direction of the Banks 
from Beaufort, Morehead City, Straits, Harkers Island, and 
other points," wrote Mr. Charlotte. A solemnly interesting 
procession of white sails. Will Moore was one of the last to be 
buried on Shackleford. 

Every visitor to the Carteret Coast should know about 
Shackleford. Any point from which the 169 foot Cape Lookout 
Lighthouse is seen, except "way down east" is across Shack- 
leford. Lying beyond a narrow stretch of sound from Beaufort 
and Harkers Island, Shackleford is commonly used for orienta- 
tion: "the other side of Shackleford," "off Shackleford Point," or 
one of the three non-existent communities of Shackleford may 
be designated by name: Diamond City to the east where the 
whaling industry was once centered; Wade Shore where the 
Moore’s lived; or Mullet Poind at the west, site of the mullet 
fisheries of the 19th century where at the end of day during the 
season a flag was raised to indicate one barrel of mullets to be 
brought to Beaufort for handling, two flags for two barrels, and 
three or four or five to announce even better news. 


Grant in 1714. 


John Shackleford was granted part of Shackleford Banks in 
1714 "to have and to hold except for one half of all the gold and 
silver mined." He lived on the mainland of Carteret around 
North River, proudly characterized himself as "planter" in offi- 
cial papers, served as vestryman of old St. John’s in Beaufort at 
the same time as Sir Christopher Gale. Originally referred to 
only as Sea Banks or Sand Banks, Shackleford’s will (probated 
1734) calls the seven mile, 7,000-acre island "Shackleford’s 
Banks." Except in name, Shackleford left no mark on the island. 
There is not even a Shackleford in the county, but in that same 
year of 1714, he sold part of the land to Adam Moore, and 
today 238 years later, the Moore name is associated with the is- 
land, and if anyone wants to know about Shackleford, he is sent 
to one of the Moore’s of Beaufort, Marshallberg, or Harkers Is- 
land. There were other good people on Shackleford, but the 
Shackleford story is a saga of the Moore’s. 


The Whalers. 


As early as the days of John Lawson who wrote of North 
Carolina in 1709, whalers worked out from the Banks. Diamond 
City at the east of Shackleford became a center of the industry, 
and there the shacks of the whalers clustered and the blubber 
or fat was tried out. As late as 1765, however, a French traveller 
disembarking from his vessel for a "walk with servant and 
portmantle on his shoulder" described it as but a community of 


tents. Nevertheless, during the winter season whales were towed 
in there from miles at sea by boats driven only by oar and sail. It 
was there the whales were cut up and great pieces of fat 
dragged up on the shore by iron hooks or strung on poles car- 
ried across the shoulders of two men. At the mincing trough the 
fat was cut into suitable pieces to be tried out in great iron pots, 
and the whalebone saved for buggy whips or the stays that 
whipped the feminine figure into the approved silhouette of 
that day. 

A whale taken was high news, and it spread fast. Soon a 
surge of people--men, women and children, would appear from 
round about to see. They came in festival mood to watch the 
whale cut up and the big white pieces of blubber brought up on 
the shore. Profits were good. Each whale meant that between 
$1,500 and $2,000 would be divided among the crew according 
to set rules--so much for the use of each piece of equipment in- 
cluding the boats, and so much for each man according to his 
position in the crew. This is why they laughed as they pulled 
their coats tight in the wind and reminisced about other kills. 
They were proud of their way of life. Old Capt. Til Rose when 
asked how he managed to exist on the island, with true Shack- 
lefordian spirit waived expansively toward the Atlantic saying, 
"Thar’s my smoke house." At one period the whales were given 
names to identify them. "Little Children" was taken by a crew of 
boys; "May Flower" was taken in the month of May; "Old Whit" 
appeared to have the letters W-H-I-T on his side and "Cold Sun- 
day"--well you get that one. 


New England Visitors. 


Many whalers were temporary inhabitants. They came from 
New England and elsewhere to the northward and were 
"granted publick leave and lycense (by the Palentines) to take, 
kill, and save whales "paying annyally one tenth part of the oyle 
or blubber and fin or whalebone" to the Palentines. Some 
originally temporary as Samuel, Ephriam, and Ebenezer Chad- 
wick, become permanent residents, and many a person in 
Carteret has a New England whaler snugly seated in his family 
tree. 

In 1747 the Spanish pirates were rampant in coastal waters. 
They seized vessels, destroyed cattle, and devastated the 
country generally. In August they took possession of Beaufort. 
Maj. Enoch Ward with 58 men repelled them. The following 
year William Moore rendered a bill for a quantity of meat sup- 
plied at the time of the invasion which probably came from cat- 
tle that roamed Shackleford. It is recorded, too, that men were 
stationed "at the Banks" when the enemy lay in the Bay. 

No mention is made of Shackleford participation when four 
British ships entered Beaufort Harbor in 1782 and disrupted 
things by landing in the town, but from their vantage point at 
the entrance of the harbor, it would be hard to believe that the 
men of Shackleford let the enemy pass without a few pot shots. 
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The anchorage at Shackleford was recognized by the 
General Assembly in 1784 and pilot fees prescribed for vessels 
brought in with provision for additional fees later. 

This was Shackleford of the 18th century peopled by husky, 
brave men who lived hard and dangerously. There was no 
Lifesaving Service and many a fellow seaman owed his life to 
the whalers. 


Another Century. 


In an account of events leading up to the capture of Fort 
Macon in 1862, a New Bern newspaper recorded a meeting be- 
tween Col. M. J. White of the Confederates and General 
Ambrose E. Burnside in command of Federal forces which took 
place on Shackleford at the request of General Burnside. This 
gives the island some claim to participate in the most significant 
incident in Carteret history. 

Through the 19th century, whaling and crude processing 
was still an industry at Shackleford together with other fishing. 
Modest homes were built, a church at Wade Shore, one at 
Diamond City, a school at Wade Shore, one at Diamond City, 
grocery stores, and Diamond City, Wade Shore, and Mullet 
Pond began to be regarded as distinct communities and certain 
family names were associated with one or the other place. 

This continued into the 1890’s, and, of course, there is Mr. 
Dan Yeoman’s whale of the 10th century, a non cooperative 
capture in which Mr. Dan did the whole job. A member of the 
U.S. Coast Guard at the time he sighted what he thought was a 
water spout, ran down, found a whale aground. He shot it time 
after time with his Army rifle. He comments that a whale has 
equipment for going forward but none to go back with--he sees 
a moral in that. The joker was that Mr. Dan’s act was in viola- 
tion of not just our laws but of international law. A whale can 
scarcely be killed by stealth had he wanted to keep it a secret. 
Even Lowell Thomas got hold of the story and from then on it 
was everybody’s. Mr. Yeomans came out of the hearing that fol- 
lowed without difficulty and with his good name intact. At this 
distance he enjoys the incident. 

Nineteenth century newspapers had a way of classifying 
every event as "melancholy" or "fortunate." "Melancholy" ap- 
plied to violent death, a fire, a shipwreck; "fortunate" to a res- 
cue at sea, capture of an enemy ship, or such. A melancholy 
event of 1886 will always be associated with Shackleford--the 
wreck of the Chrissy Wright. There had been and have been 
many other ships stranded in the storms off the Banks, but the 
influence of this was more far reaching than any. There is a per- 
sistent although not official story that it was this wreck that was 
responsible for the establishment of the Cape Lookout Lifesav- 
ing Station the following year. No story, but a fact, it gave the 

_ county an expression that promises to last as long as the English 
_ language is spoken there. When a cold night comes and the 
winds howl outside, one always hears, "The coldest night since 
the Chrissy Wright went ashore." 

A mural in the Beaufort Post Office shows the victims 
being rescued, but no painting was necessary to keep the story 
alive. A three-masted schooner ran aground on Shackleford in 
a freezing southwester. The captain examined her. The hull was 
sound so he ordered the crew to eat before working to release 
her. In a matter of moments a mighty wind struck with tremen- 
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dous waves. She went down at once except for her bow which 
rested on the beach. All night men of Shackleford tried to put 
their boats out to help, but blinding snow, cold wind, and a 
raging sea drove them back. Through the day they watched help- 
lessly trying their boats from time to time. A second night they 
stood by. "Uncle Tyre" and "Aunt Mary" Moore of Wade Shore 
keeping fires going and coffee boiling for the men. With light of 
the third day, they could see but one man. The others had 
dropped into the icy sea. The survivor half frozen and uncon- 
scious was tied in the rigging. This summer a trawler near the 
spot where the Chrissy Wright went down pulled up an anti- 
quated anchor which old salts declared because of its style and 
the spot from which it was taken might well be the anchor of the 
lost vessel and have solemnly displayed photographs of it as 
such. 


The Years Idyllic. 


The closing years of the 19th century on Shackleford are 
recent enough for reminiscences and arguments. More often 
than not memories are of the famous camp meetings or the Sun- 
day School picnics from the mainland. Just the word "Shack- 
leford" brings a picture of "Uncle Tyre" Moore’s weather beaten 
cottage on the hill at Wade Shore surrounded by oaks where 
hospitality was prodigal and for which picnickers made as soon 
as the boats landed. In expansive mood, one old timer wrote of 
"Uncle Tyre’s kitchen where the door was never closed." Just 
the water from his well, they say, "tasted the sweetest!" Tom Car- 
row after years in Philadelphia as an official of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, likes to think back to those days. He describes "Uncle 
Tyre" as "a short bearded man of serious countenance about 
whom was an aura of unselfishness" that he could not forget. 
Those picnickers of yesterday like to relive all-the excitement of 
preparation, the new print dress for the girls, long ribbed cotton 
stockings and shoes, the baking of cakes and frying of chickens, 
the trip by boat, the dipper made from the coconut shell from 
which the water tasted so good, the frantic parental attempts to 
gather the children from the sand hills when dinner was spread 
under the Moore oaks. With a far away look they murmur, 
"Used to have better times than they do now." 

School terms were short, but there were schools. The East 
Shackleford school was at Diamond City and the West Shack- 
leford school was at Wade Shore. Terms were not concurrent 
so that Irvin Russell at one time taught both school and am- 
bitious boys were able to double their schooling by attending 
both. Tyre Moore of Marshallberg, nonagenarian nephew of 
"Uncle Tyre," is one who boasts of being an alumnus of both 
schools. 

The Exodus. 


There was a big storm in August, 1899. It was followed by a 
beautiful calm in which sequinned water sparkled in the sun- 
shine, but Shackleford had seen too many storms. The days of 
profitable whaling had passed with modern methods of taking 
and processing, but old Shackleford people say it was not the 
passing of the whaling industry, but the constant threat of 
storms that caused between 600 and 700 people to move in the 
brief period of three years--1898, 1900, and 1901. Houses that 
had been home were loaded on flat boats and taken over with 
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Once-Important Whaling Industry Leaves Few Reminders in County 


Bob Seymour 


A historical marker on Ann Street, Beaufort, a 65-foot long 
skeleton in the Museum of Natural History, Raleigh, a couple 
of harpoons lying around the county and a few old-timers with 
long memories are all that are left of one of the county’s first 
big-time industries. 

Up until about 75 years ago whaling was the principal 
source of income for many families living on Shackleford and 
Bogue Banks. Residents of whaling centers such as Diamond 
City and Whale Creek struck it rich during the early spring and 
lived on collards and fish during the other nine months of the 
years. 

"Whaling never was what some of you young fellows think it 
was," claims 82-year-old Charles B. Lewis. "I lived at Whale 
Creek until I was 12 years old and I never saw more than three 
whales killed in a year. 

"During March, April and May lookouts would stay on the 
beach to watch for whales. Some years they would stay there all 
spring and never see a whale. 


Sold Salt Fish 


"In the summer we worked in gardens and fished a little. 
Fishing picked up in the fall and we sold a lot of salt fish to have 
money for store-bought goods. 

"My father was an oarsman on one of the whaleboats. I was 
too young to remember very much about whaling. I never did go 
out with the men," he concluded. 

Capt. Gib Willis is possibly the only man living in the coun- 
ty who helped kill a whale. Captain Willis says that he was not a 
whaler but a fisherman. "We had a chance to kill one and we 
couldn’t turn it down," he says. 

"My grandfather and father were the whalers. My 
grandfather, Josephus S. Willis, helped kill 52 whales. I don’t 
know how many my father chased. 

"I used to go whaling with my father but we never caught 
one together. It wasn’t until April, 1908, that I finally helped kill 
a whale. That was the last whale that was ever processed in this 
county. 


Whales Names 


"All the whales that were killed were given names. This one 
was called Tom Martin. It was 43 feet long and 12 feet across. 
We got 45 barrels of oil from it. 

"This whale got its name from Tom Martin of Harkers Is- 
land. Tom ran a fishing camp on the banks during the fishing 
season. One night he dreamed that a whale was swimming by 
and sank right in front of his camp. 

"He called a bunch of us together the next morning and 
sure enough here came a big right whale. We went out to it and 
harpooned it and the battle started. 

"That whale fought for about four hours before we finally 
killed him. When he spouted blood and died we were right in 
front of Tom’s fishing station. 


"We anchored the whale and went to Beaufort after kettles 
and other equipment to try out the oil. When we returned the 
next morning a strong blow had washed the whale right up on 
the beach. You could walk all the way around him. 


Cut Into Chunks 


"The whale was cut up into chunks about 18 inches wide 
and two feet long, all that two men could carry. The men would 
carry the chunks to a table where they were cut up into small 
squares and dumped into the try kettle. 

"At the kettle men sat and dipped the oil out as it boiled up. 
They poured the oil into a long wooden trough filled with straw. 
The straw would strain the oil as it ran through the trough. The 
trough led to a big tub and a man sat there dipping oil from the 
tub into barrels. 

"As each barrel was filled a man would tap in the bung and 
roll it to one side. It took 10 days to (?) the job. After the first 
day or two the whale started smelling pretty bad and it became 
a hard job (?). 

"I don’t guess there will (?) be another whale tried out (?) 
banks. Of course I think there are just as many whales now as 
there were then but no one looks for them any more. 


Saw Seven Whales 


"I remember seeing two right whales and five fishing whales 
in one day between Fort Macon and Cape Lookout. That would 
have been a right good whaling day!" 

Captain Willis blames the death of the whaling business in 
the county to the fact that there are too many other sources of 
oil. Large whaling ships still operate in many parts of the world, 
but there aren’t enough whales down here to make such an 
enterprise worth while. 

Capt. (Pappy Joe) Fulcher remembers the last "whale" 
brought into Morehead City. "It was really a blackfish, a mem- 
ber of the whale family," he explained. 

"Some fishermen caught it over on Shackleford Banks after 
it had run aground. They tied it behind their boat and brought it 
in. I tried to buy it but the deal fell through. 

"I was going to build a fence around part of the waterfront 
and charge admission to look at a live whale. It died a day or 
two later and some men pulled it up on the bank for folks to 
look at. 

"You don’t hear too much about whales any more but there 
are still a few around." 
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Sea, Wind, Salt Spray Spell Death for Shackleford Banks 


Ruth Peeling 


Law requires that cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs shall be 
removed from the outer banks of North Carolina. The livestock 
are supposed to be off Core Banks by now. Next in line is Shack- 
leford. 

But persons who think that removal of livestock will auto- 
matically assure the restoration of the banks may be mistaken. 

Judging from what was seen on a trip to Shackleford Tues- 
day, the greatest sinners are the sea, wind and salt spray. 
Remove the animals without also pushing back the sea, and the 
deadly erosion of the outer banks will continue. 

Core Banks is more deeply eroded than Shackleford. 
Things are in such bad shape there that every blade of grass 
eaten by livestock meant a push closer to the precipice of total 
destruction. In fact, at this point, even a seed eaten by a bird on 
Core Banks is a step toward total disappearance of Core Banks. 

Some folks contend that all the vegetation on Shackleford 
is being eaten by the animals there. That all the dead trees and 
low shrubs are the result of animals’ gnawing on them. 

Explain then, why in a wooded glade, we saw grass two to 
three inches high, and cedars and live oaks of good size. 
Animals frequented the glade. There was evidence of that 
everywhere. (Somebody could go over there and start a fer- 
tilizer factory). 

The glade was in a deep ravine behind a high dune. The 
dune formed a natural protection from the incisor-like wind 
and killing salt spray. As we moved up out of the glade to the 
tops of the dunes, the dead, weather-beaten cedars again 
dominated the scene. 

One can only theorize that at one time these dead cedars 
were far from the sea’s edge. Between them and the poisonous 
salt spray were dunes. But storm after storm cut away the 
dunes, tides flowed in where they had never been before--and 

_ claimed the trees. 

If wind and salt spray are the big culprits on Shackleford 
and Core Banks, why then is Bogue Banks not in a similar 
state? It would be, except. 

1. Man regularly inhabits Bogue Banks. He is attempting, if 
he’s wise, to prevent the erosion--at Fort Macon and where cot- 
tages stand. 

2. Bogue Banks is differently situated along the coast. Core 
and Shackleford take the brunt of swift currents and high winds. 
Bogue lies back, more in an east-west direction, protected from 
a direct attack by the elements. 

Unless we are very careful, in another hundred years Bogue 

_ Banks will be in the same precarious position as Shackleford. 

Where are the large pine forests on Bogue Banks? Situated 
a good distance from the sea. Unless the scrub vegetation has 
been bull-dozed down by ignorant property owners, the scrub 
growth survives closer to the ocean, but no large trees can 
withstand the steady wind that bears the life-stealing salt 
landward. 

Perhaps there exists a documented survey giving the land 
area of the outer banks in 1850 or prior. If so, we don’t know of 


it, but would be willing to bet that the width of the banks many 
years ago was much greater than it is today. 

There are different theories as to how to save the outer 
banks. After the visit to Shackleford Wednesday, I go along 
with Conrad Wirth, national parks director. Mr. Wirth says a 
two-story high barrier of sand must be built to keep the sea 
from smashing into the Hatteras Seashore National Park. 

Others have recommended jetties and groins jutting out 
into the ocean. 

It could well be that both are needed: the high wall of sand 
to protect vegetation now, and the groins and jetties to protect 
the man-made dune and build up the land seaward. 

Still others say that the banks are eroding from the sound 
side. That is probably true to some extent. But on the sound 
side vegetation is growing close to the water’s edge and is help- 
ing to hold the land in place. 

Those who doubt that the wind and salt spray are the big- 
gest culprits in this fight to save the banks might think back to 
Hazel. The winds were high in that hurricane, salt spray was car- 
ried so far inland that shrubs around homes turned brown. The 
tops of pine trees took on a dead look. It took a couple years for 
them to come back. 

Had these growing things been subjected to the high wind 
and spray, day after day, as is the vegetation on the outer banks, 
they would have died--just as the cedars have on the windward 
side of Shackleford. 

Many of the persons who use Shackleford as a beach and 
play area in the summer time would like to see the animals off. 
They say that the animals smell, attract flies, and in general are 
a nuisance. 

Who owns the animals? Some of the owners claim them. 
Most deny that the animals are theirs. 

So the sheep, goats, cows and pigs are left to run wild, 
breed and multiply. Guesses as to how many animals are on 
Shackleford range from a hundred to 500. Nobody really knows. 
You can’t count them from the air, because the smaller animals 
take cover in the undergrowth. 

If you try to count them on foot, you’d have to round them 
up in one place (practically impossible) because you’d never be 
able to tell, otherwise, whether you’d counted one bunch of 
goats twice. 

Right now, Shackleford can support only so many animals. 
An expert in animal husbandry would have to determine how 
many. 

When the elements have completed their destructive work, 
all the vegetation has died and the sea is cutting inlets through 
Shackleford the way it is on Core Banks, then Shackleford can 
support no animals. They'll chew up every last blade of grass 
that grows--soon there won’t be any more grass, NOT because 
the animals ate it all, but because the poison salt spray first took 
away the grass that would have grown had it been protected 
from the sea and wind. 
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possessions to be home again for the most part on Harkers Is- 
land although Salter Path, Marshallberg, Morehead City, and 
Beaufort all have some. Waldron Raily wrote a novel "When the 
Cock Crows" in 1918. The setting was Shackleford. In his story 
of that period he opens by saying, There was "but one habitation 
upon this toy of the great waters, and that a fisherman’s shack." 

Everyone at sometime has to listen to the story of how 
Shacklefordians changed the political complexion of Harkers Is- 
land. The few families on Harkers Island then knew nothing but 
the Democratic part; the new comers outnumbering them were 
Republicans. In a few years the leaven of Republicanism had 
done its work so well that there was not even a Democrat to 
serve as judge of elections--someone had to be brought from the 
mainland. "Yes, but by 1940 the presidential election shows 255 
Democratic votes on Harkers Island and only 102 for the 
Republican candidate?" Mr. Yeomans, an old and respected 
resident of the Island answered simply and adequately, "Those 
Democratic helps were in, and they wanted to take advantage of 
them." A lot of that is legend. In both places both parties were 
always represented, although in Shackleford precinct the 
Republicans usually had the edge and on Harkers Island the 
Democrats usually lead, yet there are those who swear to the 
legendary version. 

In 1910, Shackleford with a vote that had dwindled to 8, 
ceased to be a precinct. In that year the school also virtually 
ceased to exist. From two schools and a school census of 118, 
one school had been dropped and with a census of 10 or 12, the 
Committee in that year was given permission to hold school in a 
private residence at Wade Shore. 
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The Windsors, the only Negro family, moved to Beaufort, 
Davy John Willis’ daddy went to Salter Path, the Moore’s went 
to Beaufort, and Marshallberg, Jimmy Guthrie became the 
philosopher of Harkers Island, Capt. Kelly Willis became the 
Harkers Island mail carrier, Capt. Joe Lewis went to Morehead 
City, other Lewis’s went to Harkers Island and Marshallberg, 
Auldin Guthrie’s father took him to Morehead City, and so it 
went. "Uncle Tyre" Moore’s will was probated in 1908. He left 
his property, household furniture, horses, sheep, cattle, nets, 
and boats, which was typical of the estate of a long time resident 
of Shackleford. 

During World War II, Shackleford was temporarily reac- 
tivated with small units placed there by the Headquarters 
Fourth Service Command. All this, too, is gone--everything is 
gone except horses, sheep, goats, cattle that graze and are 
rounded up each season to be branded with some fan fare as an 
attraction for summer visitors. The communities left few iden- 
tifying marks, but the names of Moore, Guthrie, Hancock, 
Lewis, and Willis, bid fair to live in the county forever. The only 
inhabitants of the island are a few fishermen and campers. The 
last Moore on the island is Dr. Laurie Moore who has a camp 
on a part of the old Moore grant. It is said that somewhere on 
the mainland are some big iron pots in which the whale fat was 
tried out--but try and find them. They should be displayed as 
mementoes of a day when Carteret men were men, and a whale 
wasn’t too big to tackle. 


From the David Murrill Collection . 


The Mayflower Whale 


Gretchen Guthrie Guthrie, 
From Carteret Love Song 


I see a whaling crew in readiness 

And a lookout watching the sea, 

Loud and clear comes "Thar She Blows" 
Echoing through the trees.’ 


Over the hills the message speeds 
Through the woods on Shackleford, 

And all of the villagers say a prayer 

"For this great blessing, thank you, Lord!" 


James Lewis, Sam Windsor, Reuben and Seef Willis 


They’re captains and whalers - they know what to do. 


Elzie and Bill and W. C. Guthrie 
Billy Willis, Sam Lewis - I see them, too. 


Excited, the crews run for their boats 

And all in their places sit, 

As one captain shouts, "Row hard, my boys, 
Don’t even take time to spit!" 


The oars move forth, the oars move back 
The boat plows through the seas, 
An hour passes and back muscles tighten 
But still the men row in harmony. 


Two hours ... three hours, shoulder blades ache 
Leg tendons strain and biceps bulge out, 

"Pull on those oars, sons, take care for God’s sake, 
There’s the cow! Look at the height of her spout!" 


"Closer, boys, steady now." Josephus stands 
Shuts one of his eyes ... harpoon in his hand, 
Takes careful aim and a whizzing sound 
Streaks over the ocean ... a true mark is found. 


A struggle begins between men and a fish 

A struggle, most likely, not soon to abate, 

Hours later blood spouts to tell who has won 

The Mayflower is awash in the Hook of the Cape. 
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“Wade’s Shore” 


.. Yet, many of them still experience a primal excitement 
when the roe mullet schools in October, when a wild 
goose honks on a moonlit night in the late November, or 
when, in the early spring, a finback whale breaches with a 

great sighing in Cape Lookout Bight. 

Some feel a hankering’ now and then to go the Banks, 

not as tourists go to the beach to frolic, 

but to stay for days -- even weeks -- at a time, 

living off nature’s abundance, 

relishing the isolation, the primitiveness; 

stirring memories remaining only in the blood; 

to tend the totems over their sacred ground, 

and in so doing, 

to renew their spirit." 


Capt. Josiah Bailey 
April 11, 1922 - November 23, 1993 
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Dorothy Hutaff 
Fayetteville and Morehead City, NC 


In Memory of Mrs, Ruth Bray 
Atlantic Beach, NC 


Mrs. Barbara Smith Willis 
Marshallberg, NC 


Joe Willis 
Lilburn ,GA 


Dr. Thomas A. Hood 
Fayetteville, NC 


Mrs. Nettie Murrill 
In Memory of David Motley Murrill 
Promise’ Land, Morehead City, NC 


Clarence Salter 
Garden Grove, CA 


Jim Eakes 
Ketchikan, AK 


Carl & Boo Huff 
Harkers Island,/NC 


Beth Munden 
Morehead City, NC 


Carrie Ann Guthrie Styron 
Davis, NC 


Jj. Carlton Parsons 
Ponte Verda Beach, FL 


Bill & Carolyne Wallace - 
Winston-Salem, NC 


Johnny. & Phyllis Weathers 
Morehead City; NC | 


Harry "Bobby" Chadwick 
St. Petersburg, FL 


Mrs. Hazel Hancock Chadwick 
St. Petersburg, FL 


Annie Gillikin Gibbs 
Morehead City, NC 


Virginia "Sammie" Pou Doughton 
Raleigh and Morehead City, NC 


Mrs. A. B. Cooper, Sr. 
Morehead City, NC 


Mrs. Thelma Simpson 
Beaufort, NC 


Tom & Elizabeth Potter 
Beaufort, NC 
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Karl & Marcia Steinmetz 
Fayetteville, NC 


Rick & Debbie Garvin 
Corvallis, OR 


Marshall & Sue Brock 
C-Hawk Boats 
Bailey, NC 


Anne Bobbitt Murphy 


In Memory of Julian R. Murphy 


Morehead City, NC 


Capt. David E. Uttley 
Sayville, N.Y. 


Winston H. Hill 
Atlantic, NC 


Rosalie Styron Dondero 
Hyattsville, MD 


Bill & Barbara Jemison 
. Ocracoke, NC 


Dr. Marvin P. Rozear 
Durham, NC 


Albert & Jean Chappell 
Beaufort, NC 


Esther Fulcher 
poem"A tlantic, NC 


Daniel H. Harvey, Sr. 
orth! Palm Beach, FL 


Tn Honor of Tom Brinson 
“Morehead Clty, NC 


Drusie & Vinie Oliveri 
Emerald Isle, NC 


Tucker & Sue Ward 
Chadbourne, NC 


Jack S. Goodwin 
Sea Level, NC 


Ken Eason 
Sanford, NC 


John & Ann Walton, Jr. 
Danville, VA 


Ken & Nancy Willis 
Pascagoula, MS 


j Gretchen Brinson= md 
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Worth & Carol Mason 
Louise, VA | 


Jack H. Byrum 
Morehead City, NC 


Frances A. Eubanks 
Morehead and Portsmouth, NC 


Elizabeth Pflaum 
New Bern, NC 


Dr. C. Johnson Willis 
Halifax, VA 


Elizabeth Jean Zumbach 
Pine Knoll Shores, NC 


Warren Hepler 
Goldsboro, NC 


Alton Ballance 
Ocracoke, NC 


John & Irene Brooks 
Alexandria, VA 


Alan & Alice Cheek 
Marshallberg, NC 


Madge Guthrie 
In memory of the Promise’ Land 
Harkers Island, NC 


In Memory of Capt. Josiah Bailey 
Promise’ Land and Cape Lookout 


It is with great pleasure and appreciation that | 

The Mailboat welcomes these individuals to our 
growing list of Mailboat Partners. Our thanks also | 
to countless others who have sent "a little extra just 
to help." Many times that "little extra” made all the | 
difference. Through their willingness to be a part 
of the financial support of The Mailboat’s early 
stages, this publication will have the opportunity to | 
establish itself as an important part of the preserva- 
tion of our local history. 

We welcome others to join the Partnership. 
The Mailboat belongs to ail of us ... itis OUR | 
story. Together we can keep The Mailboat grow- 
ing for years to come. We cannot do it alone. 
Your interest and enthusiasm with what we have 
brought together in the first few issues encourages 
us to "keep digging" ... There is so much that needs 
to be included! Thank you for helping us "get it 
into print." We look forward to many years of 
working together as partners. 
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“The Mailboat” represents a network of writers, historians, FLY | A: WEOW 
teachers, collectors, folklorists, artists, crafters, and preserva- 
tionists who are keenly interested in the cultural heritage of c/o Coastlore a 
North Carolina’s coast. Its purpose is to record and share the P.O. Box 3° ents brats 
unique character of this area, its people, and its maritime history Harkers Island, NC 28531, i 
and traditions. Together we hope to establish a resource for 
anyone seeking to learn more about the distinct culture of _ 
Carolina’s coastal region. ig 

Join us as we strive to keep the real beauty of coastal Carolina 
alive. It is our belief that those who genuinely care about the 
coast of North Carolina—the people, their lifestyles, the 2 
environment—can preserve and protect this culture from the 
changes taking place. We can hold on to the things that make 
Carolina’s coast a uniquely beautiful place. May all of us— 
natives, newcomers, residents, and visitors—share with one 
another our love for this truly special place. 
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